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Clara Ingram Judson’s philosophy of 
life is reflected in all her writings: There 
you will find her deep love for home and 
family, her abiding faith in all kinds of 
people and her belief that these are the 
foundations of the past and the oe of 
a greater America to- se 
morrow. 

Before she began her 
“They Came From” series 
she had already written | 
more than forty books. But 4 
it was this series of seven | 
famous titles which first 
made her known as an out- 
standing writer for chil- 
dren. Before she wrote | 
these books, however, she | 
led a colorful career; yet 
everything she did only 
enriched her life and 
broadened her background for all her 
later writings. 

Growing up in the Mid-west with three 
brothers, she learned very early from her 
parents the importance of cooperation and 
responsibility in the home. Later, when she 
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married, her own family concern with two 
daughters strengthened her deep convic- 
tion that love of home and loyalty to one’s 
country are the profound basis of the good 
life. 


Ideas for writing came as she con- 

se valesced from a long ill- 
ness. First she told little 
stories to please her own 
small daughters at bed- 
. time. Her children enjoyed 
_ them so much that Clara 
> Judson sent them to a 
local newspaper, which 
accepted and published 
them. The home town 
boys and girls read them 
avidly and the editor urged 
her to write more stories 
for a daily column, later 
syndicated as a national 
newspaper feature. 

In 1915 her first book, Flower Fairies, 
was published. It was one of the very ear- 
liest “modern” fairy tales, a fore-runner of 
the stories now known as realistic stories 
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that ended the too-long era of senti- 
mentalism in children’s books. 


Today, Flower Fairies would be con- 
sidered quite sentimental, but in 1915 it 
must have been a real answer to a des- 
perate need for simple little stories for 
very young children. 


Her first great success in the juvenile 
book field came with the nineteen vol- 
umes in the “Mary Jane” series, written to 
stress the simple ways of getting along 
with others in the home, in school, and in 
the community. Children bought and read 
the books with such pleasure that both 
author and publisher recognized the need 
for more books that are fun to read and yet 
convey some worthwhile message. 


Then came Play Days, a photographic 
picture book of stories and poetry. This 
showed Mrs. Judson’s versatility and also 
her pioneering spirit. Experimenting with 
photographs in children’s books was then 
a revolutionary idea. Rand McNally pub- 
lished her Child Life Cook Book—which 
was followed by two other illustrated cook 
books for children. This pioneering ven- 
ture, pictures of the finished products—a 
luscious cake or pie or even biscuits— 
opened a whole new field of illustrated 
cook books, not only for children, but for 
adults as well. 


During the first World War, the 
Treasury Department sent her to many of 
the large high schools in Illinois to speak 
in the educational campaign for War 
Bonds. This work led Clara Judson into 
the field of lecturing to women’s clubs, 
Farm and Home Bureaus, State extension 
meetings, and Adult Education courses in 
colleges and universities all over the coun- 
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try. With the coming of radio, she began 
broadcasting on such subjects as child 
training and the business side of home- 
making. Later, she wrote and published 
several books on economics for adults. 
This interesting work brought her in touch 
with a great variety of people and in- 
creased her knowledge of America. 


In the back of her mind persisted the 
idea of the importance of the family unit 
as the contributing factor to the making of 
a good life in America. Her desire to share 
the knowledge that she had gained was the 
impetus which drove her relentlessly on to 
write more about the importance of peo- 
ple, both adults and children, getting to 
know each other and cooperating. 


When her grandchildren asked about 
the milkman, the postman, and the de- 
liveryman, she realized that children want 
to know about the people who work. Then 
came the first important contributions: 
People Who Come to Our House (Rand 
McNally, 1940), an attractive factual 
story book about the postman, painter, 
plumber, milkman, and other workers who 
come to our houses; People Who Work 
near Our House (Rand McNally, 1942), 
told about the barber, busdriver, street- 
sweeper, filling station attendant, and 
other workers near our houses; and Peo- 
ple Who Work.in The Country and in 
the City (Rand McNally, 1943), told of 
those farther away—the farmer, dairy- 
man, market-gardener, cheese-maker, poul- 
try-raiser, and the rural postman. Material 
of this kind was needed not only by par- 
ents but teachers. It is good to know that 
these three excellent books are still avail- 
able through the Cadmus Press. In 1948, 
the Broadman Press published another 
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similar book, Summer Time, which also 
stresses what children can do together in 
the home. 


Mrs. Judson has always known that 
children are people. She does not approve 
of “books written for children” as such. 
She feels that young readers are quicker 
and more sensitive than adults to detect 
factual errors and books written down to 
them. It takes little time for them to sense 
the “And now dear children, would you 
like to hear what the bad, bad fox did to 
the little children?” type of story. In a lec- 
ture at the University of Chicago she said: 


As a matter of fact our use of the word 
“children” is odd. We speak it as careless- 
ly as the word “love.” We love a fragrance, 
a scene, a symphony, the person we marry, 
or an ideal. Yet the emotions involved are 
quite diverse. Equally varied is the use of 
the word children. I call my grandchildren 
children—one is in the Navy, the others in 
college. I call their parents my children; 
yet certainly they are adults. Pupils in the 
nursery school are spoken of as children— 
the same word—with such a variety of 
meanings. It would seem that we who work 
with words might evolve something more 
accurate. When our books are read by 
young readers we are fortunate. The best 
an author can hope to do with an adult 
mind is to instigate some slight alterations. 
If one can reach a young mind there is 
hope of helping to make a blueprint for 
the future. I care so deeply about the ideals 
which motivate my work that I confess I 
crave readers who are in the growing, ex- 
panding phase of thinking. I well know 
that only the highest standards will inter- 
est them. 


With these ideals as her goal, it is not 
surprising that Clara Judson was able to 
write during the same period a group of 
books for older boys and girls as well as 
the books already mentioned. In 1938 she 
wrote Pioneer Girl, a life of Frances E. 
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Willard, which gave an excellent picture 
of the life in America a century ago. This 
was followed by Boat Builder: Story of 
Robert Fulton (Scribners, 1940); Railway 
Engineer: Story of George Stephenson 
(Scribners, 1941); Soldier Doctor: Story 
of William Gorgas (Scribners, 1942); 
and Donald McKay: Designer of Clipper 
Ships (Scribners, 1943). These were fic- 
tionized biographies presenting an exciting 
picture of shipbuilding, railroads, clipper 
ships, steamboating, and medicine in the 
19th century. Although they were fiction, 
careful research was the keynote, and each 
book shows her skill and superior crafts- 
manship. 


As she was writing these biographies 
she seems to have absorbed many of the 
characteristics of her heroes and heroines, 
particularly the craftsman, Donald McKay. 
She was also becoming more aware of the 
deeper needs of her readers. 


An exciting thought took hold of her 
one night in a Pullman berth after an ex- 
hausting day of lectures in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. She had been unable to get hotel 
accommodations and was invited to spend 
the night in a private home. Her hostess, 
a Swedish woman, wanted very much to 
hear her lecture, but the week’s ironing 
stood in her way. Mrs. Judson offered to 
help with the work in the morning and 
when she began to iron the exquisitely em- 
broidered linens, she was amazed to find 
such priceless treasures in the modest 
home. 


When asked if she had made them, the 
woman answered casually, “Oh, those; we 
brought them when we came from 
Sweden.” This phrase was the magic that 
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kept Mrs. Judson awake in her berth. It 
was indeed that which gave her the famous 
“Tapestry Idea.” She had always disagreed 
with those who thought of America as a 
“melting pot.” The people she met, in- 
stead of being melted down, were defi- 
nitely being gradually woven into the vast 
tapestry of our national life—a tapestry in 
which beauty comes from the variety and 
the un-likeness of the many threads and 
strength created by the wealth of skills and 
culture. “What holds these threads to- 
gether?” she asked herself. “What, but a 
common dream of freedom and opportu- 
nity for a better life, the differences on 
the surface being differences of skills and 
manners and habits.” 


That night she resolved to write books 
for young people that would show the 
richness brought to our land and the 
strength and idealism that was here ready 
to be used if only we had the understand- 
ing to make it available. She set out to 
study the history and manners, customs, 
and beliefs of the people who had come to 
live in America. She was thrilled to learn 
from cold facts that “our differences, 
though interesting, are relatively trivial 
and our likenesses are profound.” Here 
was an opportunity to put into living 
stories all her concepts of democracy, all 
her knowledge of family life, and beliefs 
in the importance of cooperation. 


None of the publishers she approached 
were interested in the idea until her faith 
finally sent her to Houghton-Mifflin. The 
far-seeing editor in this pioneering pub- 
lishing company agreed to publish a series 
of books on seven different nationality 
groups. Strangely enough, the first one he 
selected was about the Swedish emigrants, 


although he hadn’t heard the story about 
the linens. 


Her research, experience, and knowl- 
edge made her acutely aware of the eco- 
nomic problems of the minorities she was 
to write about. She knew there would be 
other problems too, but she also knew 
there would be answers to these problems, 
and she set out to find them as each of 
“her families” found and solved their prob- 
lems. 


She felt that if these books were to win 
wide appeal, they must be good in every 
way. They must be true to the life pre- 
sented, interesting, and well-written. The 
characters must be living people, not 
wooden automatons upon which to hang 
a plot. There must be facts, not “lumps 
that the author has not taken the trouble 
to absorb,” and each book must “flame 
with true inspiration.” 
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From They Came from Sweden 


They Came from Sweden is the story 
of the Larssons, a Swedish family who 
migrated to New York in 1856. It is read- 
able and interesting, describing their skills, 
character, background, and aims. She 
wanted to show in this book as well as the 
others a real picture of the region in which 
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they settled, how their neighbors reacted 
to them and how they in turn learned to 
accept the American customs. It is a 
good story because it is an honest por- 
trayal of life of that period, and full of the 
little homey family details that children 
enjoy. Their first lonely Christmas in the 
new land appeals to old and young alike, 
and their hardy acceptance and enjoyment 
of new customs and people is the final ful- 
fillment of their dreams. This first book 
is indeed an excellent introduction to the 
other titles that follow. 


They Came from France (1942) tells 
about the Remy family that settled in New 
Orleans with the desire to make a fortune 
and then return to their beloved home in 
Paris. How they learned to love the new 
land and new people is simply but graphi- 
cally told. 

They Came from Scotland (1944) 
began a new and exciting idea in the series. 
In addition to the contributions made by 
the nationality group, there was a slight 
mystery and some adventure in the story. 
Children were enjoying the stories about 
new people and they were being used in 
schools to help teach understanding, and 
as pioneer stories also. 


It was decided to drop the series title, 
“They Came From” in favor of a straight 
title, and use the series idea as a subtitle 
to designate the nationality group. So the 
fourth book is Petar’s Treasure: They 
Came from Dalmatia (1945). It also in- 
troduced a mystery element and told about 
a penniless family that came steerage from 
their native home in Dalmatia to settle in a 
fishing and canning community in Biloxi, 
Mississippi. There they learn to share the 
life of a poor but thrifty, hard-working 
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people. An entirely new concept came into 
this story when a Negro boy was intro- 
duced as Petar’s friend and companion. He 
is presented without condescension or 
stereotyping. He is completely accepted as 
an equal by Petar’s family and even in the 
church one is surprised to find him and his 
family worshipping. 


Mrs. Judson’s careful research brought 
out the fact that in 1906, in the Catholic 
church of this region, all kinds of people 
worshipped together. This is characteristic 
of the type of research done for all her 
work. She reads old newspapers, legal doc- 
uments, personal letters and diaries, as 
well as countless interviews with living 
persons. Her main characters are fiction 
only in the sense that the actual happen- 
ings are a composite of what happened to 
many families. Her secondary characters in 
all the stories are real people and are 
called by their real names and do what 
each actually did in that year and place. 
The incident in the book of Steve Sekul at 
Ellis Island actually happened. He allowed 
Mrs. Judson to use his own experiences in 
the book. 


Michael’s Victory: They Came from 
Ireland (1946) is the story of the 
O’Haras, an Irish family (then called 
Shanty Irish) driven from Ireland because 
of the potato famine. Here they, along 
with hundreds of other courageous Irish, 
helped to build the railroads of America. 
They, more than any of the other groups, 
found hostility. This was because of the 
economic rivalry between the railroad 
workers and the canal-boat operators who 
found the railroads a serious threat to their 
security. The building of the railroad fur- 
nishes thrilling material in addition to the 
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colorful speech and the humor of the Irish. 
This is one of the most popular titles in 
the series. 


The second most popular story of the 
series is The Lost Violin: They Came from 
Bohemia (1947). The Bohemians who 
came to Chicago just before the World’s 
Fair were skilled workers and artisans. 
They brought their talents to the new 
world because they wanted political and 
religious freedom. No famine caused them 
to leave their homes, where many were 
well-to-do people who often had to take 
serious economic set-backs while they 
learned the new language and ways of 
Americans. The mystery of the violin 
holds the interest of both boys and girls, 
although the main character of this book is 
a heroine. There are several famous per- 
sonages in this story, such as Jane Addams, 
Anton Dvorak and others. 


Mrs. Judson says that it is her last book 
in the series, The Green Ginger Jar: Story 
of the Chinese in Chicago (1949) that 
taught her more than all the others about 
the “tapestry that is America.” Most of the 
people in this story did not “come from” 
other countries at all, but were born in 
America. For the first time she found her- 
self on the other side of the fence. The 
Chinese showed her she was “different.” 
She was a person with a “label.” She was 
referred to as a “Westerner.” When she 
dug deep into the matter to find the rea- 
son, since she was neither a cowboy nor a 
movie star, she found that it was because 
centuries ago the first white man came to 
the Western Wall of China, knocked and 
was admitted to do business; because he 
had come West he was a “Sai-Yan,” a 
West-man, and from that day until this his 


kind were “Westerners.” So are labels 


made: 

She said, Suddenly uncomfortable, I 
looked at my hands—such a funny color, 
neither yellow nor brown; certainly not the 
white I had called then, and so lacking the 
grace of every Chinese hand. I thought of 
my hair, a mousey grey, not a rich black; 
my eyes, pale blue, not a melting brown. I 
thought of our odd way of eating, spread- 
ing food all over the plate where it cools 
instead of putting it into a bowl. I looked 
at our odd dress, lacking in grace and com- 
fort, and of our social crudeness, without 
question, our slang and our lack of ex- 
pressed gratitude. How odd we Westerners 
were, indeed. Yet the Chinese are patient 
with us. But on further thought I took 
comfort, for I saw that underneath our dif- 
ferences were likenesses and much more 
important than food and dress and man- 
ners. We both love our families; we try to 
be honest and industrious and we cherish 
our freedom. Even with picturesque dif- 
ferences we are more alike than unlike. We 
are brothers in spite of vestiges of the past 
and better forgotten. 


The last book in the series is a story of 
contemporary life in Chicago. It combines 
the old and the new. The historical part of 
Old China was represented by the grand- 
mother, and the modern young Chinese- 
Americans who are trying to bring the past 
and present together as well as East and 
West. The Green Ginger Jar very fittingly 
ends the series. 

Dozens of children’s books are written 
each year pleading for understanding, 
brotherhood, tolerance, even democracy, 
but none are more forthright and sound 
than these books which tell a good story 
about real people, showing how they live, 
work, play, suffer, and survive. Richly 
basic in all these stories are their accuracy 
of historic detail and the understanding 
characterization. To obtain this accuracy, 
Mrs. Judson spares neither time nor 
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trouble. She spends hours of research in li- 
braries, reading old newspapers, poring 
over dusty immigration laws, and as many 
economic journals as are available. 


Another important mark of her careful 
craftsmanship is her keen insight into the 
characteristics of her families. In none of 
her characters does one find the stereo- 
types so often used by slipshod writers as 
an easy means of portraying minorities. 
Her conversation in the stories as well as 
her biographies is based on actual conver- 
sations taken from diaries and journals of 
the period. 


This interest in America and her gov- 
ernment opened an entirely new area of 
interest for Mrs. Judson—a desire to write 
about the distinguished men in the govern- 
ment, notably our great presidents. Al- 
though many biographies have already 
been written, she felt that there needed to 
be newer interpretations because children 
were forming many misconceptions and 
erroneous ideas about them. A new bio- 
graphy should bring new light and a fresh 
point of view for the young people of this 
age. This must, of course, come from new 
research, more intensive reading of letters, 
journals, newspapers, and magazines pub- 
lished during their lifetime, more study of 
the history and economic background of 
their times. If a book is fiction, readers de- 
serve to find in it essential truth. If the 
work is biography or history, the content 
must be factually accurate and truthfully 
interpreted. 

Nothing gives an author more insight 
into a man’s life than the reading of his 
letters. Any writer who undertakes the job 
of re-creating a great man’s life in a book 
must necessarily bring something of him- 
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self to that task. It is this one thing more 
than anything else which marks the work 
of Mrs. Judson; more of her deeper self 
seems to shine through the biographies 
than in the fiction. She puts into them all 
the love she has for her own immediate 
family as well as the compassion she feels 
for all mankind. 


When she undertook the task of writ- 
ing Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People 
(Wilcox & Follett, 1950), she journeyed 
to the little cabin on Knob Creek in Ken- 
tucky. There the new idea came in a flash 
as she looked at the home of the Lincolns. 
His poverty had always been over-stressed, 
but they were not poor when judged by the 
standards of the times. True, the family 
did not have “things,” but no one around 
them had things, either. Lincoln’s father 
was a good farmer and hunter; there was 
plenty of wholesome food to eat. His 
mother was a skillful sewer, so the family 
had warm, comfortable clothing. And they 
had something that many strive for today 
—security. More than that, Mrs. Judson 
makes one feel the love that the Lincolns 
had for each other. 


A new slant on George Washington’s 
life came to light in the Library of Con- 
gress while she was reading the diary of a 
private soldier who served with him at 
Valley Forge. His words, “The General 
came by and pitched. The General is a 
good pitcher,” showed a different side of 
Washington. How many people would 
ever think of General Washington as a 
good baseball pitcher? So Mrs. Judson 
portrayed him not as an aristocrat, but as 
a friendly person—a farmer with countless 
friends, a man who cared about his family 
and his fellow men. The University of Chi- 
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cago Bulletin comments, “A fitting com- 
panion volume to the outstanding Abra- 
ham Lincoln, George Washington is a 
dramatized biography in Mrs. Judson’s dis- 
tinguished style and presents material 
never before used in a story for young 
people.” 

Mrs. Judson says that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Champion of the People, was the 
hardest of all the biographies to write be- 
cause Jefferson’s life was not as full of ex- 
citing incidents as the other two—‘his ex- 
citements were mental and of the spirit.” 
He was working for the same freedoms as 
the other two, but in a different way. Jef- 
ferson is generally thought of as the writer 
of the Declaration of Independence. This 
document was written when he was 33 
years of age, but he lived to be 83. During 
those later years he was working to show 
people what freedom, equality, and liberty 
really meant. 

A reviewer in the Horn Book says of 
Mrs. Judson’s Thomas Jefferson, ‘Jeffer- 
son emerges as a real person; the dreamer 
and builder of government designed to 
give new freedoms and equal opportunity 
to all; the scholar who found joy in music, 
architecture, farming, inventing, and edu- 
cating; the family man delighting in his 
daughters and his many granchildren. 

In Theodore Roosevelt (Wilcox & 
Follett, 1953) she shows how his courage 
overcame early and serious ill health; how 
it took him through years of minor politi- 
cal jobs with more frustrations than suc- 
cesses, tragic losses by sudden death of 
wife and mother, war service and the 
better known service to his country as 
President, as well as his work for human 
betterment and conservation. Mrs. Judson 





From Theodore Roosevelt 


is now working on a life of Andrew Jack- 
son, another great President. 


In all the books one finds the mothers 
preparing the foods characteristic of each 
country, the fathers honest, skillful work- 
ers in many fields. 

In all the homes one finds family love 
and a feeling of security—not the security 
of a check on the first of every month— 
but an assurance of love and faith in each 
other and in those around them. 


In all her heroes and heroines, whether 
true or fictional characters, the young 
readers feel their inherent honesty and 
their love for one another. 


Deep in every title is found her philos- 
ophy: “Peace, real lasting peace, is a 
growth from the hearthside, spreading then 
to the neighborhood, the community, the 
town, the country, and some day, to the 
world—and our hope lies in our children. 
I feel deeply that as we help children to 
understand their neighbors we help in the 
understanding of world problems.” 
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Uncle Remus for 


The rabbit will hide 
As he always did 
The fox will do 

As he always did 
But who can tell us 
What they say 

Since Uncle Remus 
Has passed away. 


So writes an admirer over the demise 
of Uncle Remus, that loyal, obsequious 
Negro, faithful to the old plantation home, 
loyal to master and master’s son, and for 
many years the symbol of American Negro 
folklore, unchallenged and uncontested. 


It is not the intention of this critical 
article to deprecate the position that Joel 
Chandler Harris, creator of Uncle Remus, 
earned for himself in American or regional 
literature by his writings. Certainly he 
made a great contribution merely by bring- 
ing to the attention of the world the exist- 
ence of Negro folklore and stories, regard- 
less of the manner in which he adapted 
them for purposes of his own chronicling. 


It is my intention to open up discussion 
and thinking on Uncle Remus among per- 
sons who feel that the folk stories of the 
Negro should be available and intelligible 
to all and that the work of Joel Chandler 
Harris should be critically reviewed in 
searching out the reasons why these classics 
are seldom read today. 


Negro Americans, through their ani- 
mal stories, folk legends, myths, and prov- 
erbs bequeathed to them from their 
African forbears, have contributed a vast 
treasury of folklore to American life and 
literature; yet their contributions are, for 
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Today's Children. 


the most part, totally unknown and un- 
recognized today. 


The folklore phase of the Negro’s cul- 
tural heritage has been bottled up for 
years. Since an appreciation and knowl- 
edge of our country’s folklore is important 
for young Americans, giving them a sense 
of continuity and an awareness of their 
family’s roots in the past, it is necessary 
that the stopper be removed from the 
bottle. While this is important for all 
young Americans, it is especially necessary 
for young Negro Americans who too often 
grow to adulthood believing that “they 
just growed, like Topsy.” 


Whenever Negro folklore is men- 
tioned, the works of Joel Chandler Harris 
are brought to mind. They have been re- 
garded both in his time and in the present 
as the last word on the subject. They have 
been revered as models of “true Negro dia- 
lect,” and students interested in the char- 
acterization of the antebellum Negro have 
sought them out. Too, in Joel Chandler 
Harris’ wake sprang forth a whole school 
of writers with stories told by faithful 
uncles, aunts, and aunties. It seems that 
their common purpose was more to cast a 
golden glow over the South before eman- 
cipation than to set forth authentic folk- 
lore. 


Arthur Huff Fausett, educator, author, 
and folklorist, states in The New Negro 
that the Remus stories were based on orig- 
inal folk tales told by African slaves and 
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their descendants. While Joel Chandler 
Harris admits this freely, the lay public 
seem to be under the impression that they 
are the exclusive creative product of one 
man. These stories are a part of the cul- 
tural heritage of the American Negro. And 
only a small part at that, for, Mr. Fausett 
continues, “the great storehouse: from 
which these stories were gleaned is little 
known. It rivals in amount and quality 
that of any people on the face of the earth 
and is not confined only to stories of the 
Uncle Remus type, but includes a variety 
of story forms, legends, sagacycles, songs, 
proverbs, and mythical material. It just 
happened that in this country, one type of 
Negro story, the Uncle Remus ones, struck 
the popular fancy and became better 
known, thus blotting out all the others.” 


Joel Chandler Harris stated that the 
purpose of his volumes was to create or re- 
vive in the readers an interest in and an 
enjoyment of the simple folktales and the 
charm of plantation life in the South. He 
accomplished his purpose; his works are 
no doubt of great interest to students of 
dialect and the antebellum South. How- 
ever, this very dialect in which the stories 
are encased has deprived generations of 
Americans of the enjoyment of reading 
and hearing them read. So that while his 
intentions were of the best, it is apparent 
that his version of this material has done 
harm as well as good. 


Joel Chandler Harris aimed to wed the 
legends to the quaint dialect through 
which they had become a part of the home 
life of every Southern family. He felt that 
his attempt would be a failure if the lan- 
guage did not give “vivid hints of the 
poetic imagination of the Negro, embody 


his quaint and homely humor and suggest 
his picturesque sensitiveness, and that 
without the dialect the tales would lack 
vitality.” 

Students of language may find this 
“true Negro dialect” a goldmine for re- 
search, but it is the dialect which renders 
the stories unintelligible. Also this mutila- 
tion of English spelling and pronunciation 
has often been mistaken as the present 
mode of speech ascribed to the Negro. 


Many critics and scholars have lauded 
Joel Chandler Harris’ handling of dialect. 
Stella Brewer Brookes in a comprehensive 
study of his life and works states, “No one 
in his day, nor has there been one since 
who has found the writing of the type of 
dialect with which he enriched the litera- 
ture, ‘easy’.” Similarly no one today, with 
few exceptions and particularly in the case 
of young people, finds the reading of this 
type of dialect ‘easy.’ 

But is it true that the dialect is so in- 
tegrally a part of the legends and sayings? 
In its original form this material was not 
written or told in dialect. A few of the 
fables from Aesop, the African, are cases 
in point: 

THE WILD BOAR AND THE OSTRICH 
A wild boar was sharpening his tusks 
when an ostrich, coming by, asked why he 
he did so. “I see no reason for it,” said she, 


“there is neither hunter nor hound in sight, 
nor any danger that I can see at hand.” 

“You would do well to look again,” re- 
plied the wild boar; “and remember when 
my enemies be upon me, I shall have some- 
thing else to do than to sharpen my 
weapons.” 


THE BEAR AND THE FOX 


A bear used to boast of his excessive 
love for man, saying that he never dis- 
turbed him when dead. The fox observed, 
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with a smile, “I should have thought more 
of you if you had as much consideration 


for the living.” 


THE EAGLE AND THE ARROW 

An eagle was mortally wounded by an 
arrow. As he turned his head in the agonies 
of death, he saw that the arrow was winged 
with his own feathers. “How much sharp- 
er,” said he, “are the wounds which are 
made by weapons we ourselves have 
supplied.” 


Do these fables, which are a part of 


the language and literature of peoples all 
over the world, lose their irony and bite 
by being written in clear, standard Eng- 


lish? 


are 


nal 


Let us take some of the proverbs which 
quaintly stated by Uncle Remus: 

Lazy folkes’ stummucks don’t git tired. 
Dram ain't good twel you git it. 

Hog dunner wich part un ‘im ‘Il season 
de tunnip salad. 

Kwishins on mule’s foots done gone out 
er fashun. 

Ef you bleedzed ter eat dirt, eat clean dirt. 
Hongry rooster don’t cackle w’en he fine 
a wum. 


Compare these with some of the origi- 
African proverbs: 

Boasting at home is not valor; parade is 
not battle; when war comes the brave will 
be known. 

Lies, however numerous, will be caught by 
truth when it rises up. The voice of truth 
is easily known. 

To love the king is not bad, but a king 
who loves you is better. 

When a person hates you, he will beat 
your animals. 

The hawk, having caught my chicken, will 
not stay because it knows it has done 
wrong. 


Have these proverbs lost their vitality? 
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ler Harris in comparison with the original 
African version. Even today I wince when 
this story is told or read, for by word and 
in the illustrations, the implication is that 
the tar-baby represents the Negro. 


THE TAR BABY STORY 

One day atter Brer Rabbit fool ‘im wid 
dat calamus root, Brer Fox went ter wuk 
en got ‘im some tar, en mix it wid some 
turkentine en fix up a contrapshun wat he 
call a Tar-Baby, en he tuk dish yer Tar- 
Baby en he sot ’er in de big road, en den 
he lay off in de bushes fer to see wat de 
news gwineter be. En he didn’t hatter wait 
long, nudder, kaze bimeby here come Brer 
Rabbit pacin down de road—lippitty clip- 
pitty, clippitty, lippitty dez ez sassy ez a 
jaybird. Brer Rabbit come prancin’ ‘long 
twel he spy de Tar-Baby, en den he fotch 
up on his behime legs like he wuz ’ston- 
ished. De Tar-Baby, she sot dar, she did en 
Brer Fox, he lay low. 


“Mawnin’” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee— 
“nice wedder dis mawin’” sezee. Tar-Baby 
ain't sayin’ nothin’ en Brer Fox he lay low. 


“How duz yo sym'tums seem to se- 
gashuate?” sez Brer Rabbit sezee. Brer Fox, 
he wink his eye slow, en lay low en de Tar- 
Baby, she aint sayin’ nothin’. 

“How you come on den? Is you deaf?” 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, “en I’m gwineter 
kyore you, dats wat I’m gwineter do. Youer 
stuck up, dats w’at you is,” sezee. Brer Fox, 
he sorter chuckle in his stummuck, he did, 
but Tar-Baby ain't sayin’ nothin’. 


“I'm gwineter larn you howter talk ter 
‘spect-tubble fokes ef hit’s de las’ ack,” sez 
Brere Rabbit sezee. “Ef you don’t take off 
dat hat en tell me howdy, I'm gwineter 
bus’ you wide open,” sezee. Tar-Baby stay 
still, en Brer Fox he lay low. 


Brer Rabbit keep on axin’ ’im, en de 
Tar-Baby, she keep on sayin’ nothin’ twel 
present'y Brer Rabbit draw back wid his 
fis’, he did, en blip he tuck ’er side er de 
head. Right dar’s whar he broke his ‘lasses 
jug. His fis’ stuck, en he can’t pull loose. 


To further emphasize the point, I include De tar hilt 'im. But Tar-Baby she stay still 
The Tar Baby Story as told by Joel Chand- and Brer Fox he lay low. 
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“Ef you don’t lemme loose, I'll knock 
you agin’” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, but de 
Tar-Baby she ain’t sayin’ nothin’, en Brer 
Fox he lay low. 


“Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick de natal 
stuffin’ outten you” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
but de Tar-Baby, she aint sayin’ nothin’. 
She des hilt on, en den Brer Rabbit lose de 
use er his feet in de same way. Brer Fox he 
lay low. Den Brer Rabbit squall out dat ef 
de Tar-Baby don’t tun’ ‘im loose he butt 
‘er cranksided. En den he butted, en his 
head got stuck. Den Brer Fox, he sa’ntered 
fort’ lookin’ des ez innercent ez one of you’ 
mammy’s mockin’ birds. 


“Howdy, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox 
sezee, “You look sorter stuck up dis mawn- 
in’,” sezee, en den he rolled on de groun’ 
en laughed en laughed twel he couldn't 
laugh no mo! “I speck you'll take dinner 
wid me dis time Brer Rabbit. I done laid 
in some calamus root, en I ain't gwineter 
take no skuse,” sez Brer Rabbit sezee.” 


Now Carter G. Woodson tells a simi- 
lar variant in his collection of African 
Myths. There is no dialect to confuse the 
reader and not only is humor dominant, 
but a moral is taught. We still have the 
rabbit as a key character and instead of the 
fox there is the antelope. 


THE RABBIT AND THE ANTELOPE 
It was during an almost rainless season, 
when all who had no wells were beginning 
to feel the pangs of thirst. The rabbit and 
the antelope, therefore, formed a partner- 
ship to dig a deep well so that they could 
never be in want of water. 


“Let us finish our food first,’ said the 
antelope, “and be off to our work. The 
well must be dug at once.” 


“Nay,” said the rabbit, had we not 
better keep the food for later on, when we 
are tired and hungry after our work?” 


“Very well, hide the food, rabbit; and 
let us get to work, I am very thirsty.” They 
arrived at the place where they proposed 
having the well and worked hard for a 
time. 


“Listen!” said the rabbit, “they are call- 
ing me to go back to town.” 

“Nay, I do not hear them.” 

“Yes, they are certainly calling me, and 
I must be off. My wife is about to present 
me with some children and I must name 
them.” 

“Go then, dear rabbit, but come back 
as sOON as you can.” 

The rabbit ran off to where he had 
hidden the food and ate some of it and 
then went back to his work. 

“Well!” said the antelope, “What have 
you called the little one?” 

“Uncompleted one,” said the rabbit. 

“A strange name,” said the antelope. 
Then they worked for awhile. 

“Again they are calling me,” cried the 
rabbit. “I must be off, so please excuse me. 
Cannot you hear them calling me?” 

“No,” said the antelope, “I hear noth- 
ing.” 

Away ran the rabbit leaving the poor 
antelope to do all the work, while he ate 
some more of the food that really belonged 
to both of them. When he had had enough, 
he hid the food again and ran back to the 
well. 

“And what have you called your last, 
rabbit? 

“Half completed one.” 

“What a funny little fellow you are! 
But come get on with digging; see how 
hard I have worked.” 

Then they worked hard for quite a 
long time. 

“Listen now!” said the rabbit. “Surely 
you heard them calling me this time!” 

“Nay, dear rabbit. I can hear nothing; 
but go and get back quickly.” 

Away ran the rabbit, and this time he 
finished the food before going back to his 
work. 

“Well, what have you called your third 
child?” 

“Completed,” answered the rabbit. 

Then they worked hard and as night 
was coming on returned to their village. 

“I am terribly tired, rabbit; run and get 
the food or I shall faint.” 
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The rabbit went to look for the food 
and then calling out to the antelope, told 
him that some horrid cat must have been 
there, as the food was all gone and the pot 
was quite clean. The antelope groaned and 
went hungry to bed. 


The next day the naughty rabbit played 
the antelope the same trick. And the next 
day and the next, until at last the antelope 
accused the rabbit of taking the food. Then 
the rabbit got angry and dared him to take 
some medicine. 

“Let us do it,” said the antelope, “and 
let him who vomits first be considered the 
guilty one.” 

So they took the medicine. And as the 
medicine began to take effect upon the 
rabbit, he cried out to the antelope, 


“See, you are vomiting first!” 

“Nay, it is not!” 

“Yes, it is!” 

“No, it is you, dear rabbit; see there!” 


Then the rabbit feared greatly and tried 
to run away. But the antelope said, “Fear 
not, rabbit; I will do you no harm. Only 
you must promise not to drink of the water 
of my well and to leave my company for- 
ever.” 

Accordingly the rabbit left him and 
went his way. Some time after this, a bird 
told the antelope that the rabbit used to 
drink the water of the well every day. Then 
the antelope was greatly enraged and deter- 
mined to kill the rabbit. He cut a piece of 
wood and shaped it into the figure of an 
animal about the size of the rabbit; and 
then he placed this figure firmly in the 
ground near to the well and smeared it all 
over with bird lime. 

The rabbit went as usual to drink the 
waters of the well and was much annoyed 
to find an animal there, as he thought, 
drinking the water also. 


“And what may you be doing here, 
sir?” said the rabbit to the figure. 
The figure answered not. 


Then the rabbit thinking that it was 
afraid of him, went close to it and again 
asked what he was doing there. 


But the figure made no answer. 





“What!” said the rabbit, “do you mean 
to insult me? Answer me at once or I will 
strike you.” 

The figure answered not. 

Then the little rabbit lifted up his right 
hand and smacked the figure in the face. 
His hand stuck to the figure. 


“What's the matter?” said the rabbit. 
“Let my hand go at once sir, or I will hit 
you again.” 

The figure held fast to the rabbits right 
hand. Then the rabbit hit the figure a 
swinging blow with his left. The left hand 
stuck to the figure also. 


“What can be the matter with you, sir? 
You are excessively silly. Let my hands go 
at once or I will kick you.” 


And the rabbit kicked the figure with 
his right foot; but his right foot stuck 
there. Then he got into a rage and kicked 
the figure with his left. And his left foot 
stuck to the figure also. Then, overcome 
with rage, he bumped the figure with his 
head and stomach, but these parts stuck to 
the figure. Then the rabbit cried with rage. 


The antelope just about this time came 
along to drink water; and when he saw the 
rabbit helplessly fastened to the figure, he 
laughed at him, and then killed him. 


Here we have the Joel Chandler 
Harris “negrorized” version of the old folk 
tale alongside its African original. Teach- 
ers, librarians, or the young people will de- 
cide for themselves if any of the irony and 
point of the story is lost by the absence of 
the dialect and contrived humor. 


In my opinion, Negro myths and ani- 
mal stories lose nothing by being written 
in English. In retelling or rewriting the 
stories, it is not the dialect itself that 
should be broken away from, but rather 
the stereotyped limitations too long im- 
posed en “Negro dialect.” Further, this 
type of dialect is a medium that is not cap- 
able of giving expression to the varied con- 
ditions of Negro life in America and much 
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less is it capable of giving the fullest inter- 
pretation of the character and psychology 
of the Negro. 


It is generally recognized and accepted 
that dialect is not racial but is based on 
regions or localities. Speech patterns of 
both white and Negro Americans living in 
Brooklyn are the same; just as Negro and 
white Americans living in Savannah have 
identical speech patterns. 


Joel Chandler Harris’ stories make 
their most powerful appeal and impression 
through the character of Uncle Remus. He 
is drawn as “an old negro... . who has 
nothing but pleasant memories of the dis- 
cipline of slavery and who has all the prej- 
udices of caste and pride of family that 
were the natural results of the system... . 
He considered himself a partner in the 
various interests of the plantation.” It is 
just this type of character projection that 
contorts these tales from their true plane. 
In all true folk tales, the story-teller is in- 
consequential, taking no prominent place 
and giving the stories an impersonal char- 
acter. Uncle Remus plays such an import- 
ant part, that he, and not the stories, is 
alone remembered. 


Joel Chandler Harris takes it upon 
himself to interpret the character of the 
Negro instead of merely retelling the tales. 
The result is a composite picture of the 
antebellum Negro that fits neatly into the 
stereotyped conception of the Negro so 
dear to some Americans. These writings 
have been quoted as apologia for the sys- 
tem of slavery. Here are some instances 
from Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings 
which cause teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents who are interested in better human re- 


lations to place this volume high on the 
shelf: 

The book is peppered with such offensive 

terms as “nigger,” “darkey,” and “coon.” 

A typical Remus saying; 

“De nigger wat kin trapes ‘round wid 

pies and not git in no alley way en sample 

‘em, den I'm bleedz ter say dat nigger out 

niggers me an my fambly.” 

Or commenting on the subject of Free- 
dom, Remus says; 

“Dey er movin’. Dey er gitten’ so dey 
bleeve dey ain’t no better den wite fokes. 
W'en freedom come out de niggers sorta 
got dere humps up, an’ dey staid dat way 
twel bimeby dey begun to git hongry, and 
den dey begun fer ter drap inter line right 
smartually an now dey er ez palaverous ez 
dey wuz befo’ de war.” 

On the subject of education for the 
Negro, this apologist for white supremacy 
philosophizes: 

“Wat a nigger gwineter l'arn outen books? 

I kin take a bar'l stave and fling mo’ sense 

inter a nigger in one minnit dan all de 

school houses betwixt dis an de state er 

Midgigin . . . Wid one bar'l stave I kin 

fa'rly lif de vail of ignunce. Education . . 

hits de ruinashun er de country ... Put a 

spellin’ book in a nigger’s hans en right 

den an dar’ you loozes a plowhan’.” 

Finally the Remus stories have been 
praised because “they brought out the 
quaint humor” of the Negro. It is just this 
intrusion of a dominant note of humor 
which falls in line with an unfortunate but 
general procedure in our country of re- 
garding anything which bears the Negro 
tradition as inherently comical and only 
worth being laughed at. The simple, dull- 
witted character who mutilates English 
over the radio; or shuffles hat in hand 
across the movie or TV screen; or who 
grins forth with popping eyes and thick 
lips from the comics and cartoons; and 
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whose antics are so thoroughly enjoyed by 
millions of Americans, men, women, and 
children, all good people, bears a strange 
resemblance to our “hero” Uncle Remus. 


The quaint and sentimental humor so 
popularly prized in the Remus stories 1s, 
more often than not, merely an overtone. 
In the true Negro folktales, it is not neces- 
sary to draw upon sentiment to recognize 
their masterful quality. Moralism, sober 
and grim, irony, shrewd, and frequently 
subtle is the fundamental mood and tone. 
A sterling example of this is a West Afri- 
can folk story from Harold Courlander 
and George Herzog’s collection, The Cow- 
tail Switch: 

TALK 

Once, not far from the city of Accra on 
the Gulf of Guinea, a country man went 
out to his garden to dig up some yams to 
take to market. While he was digging, one 
of the yams said to him: 

“Well, at last you're here. You never 
weeded me, but now you come around with 
your digging stick. Go away and leave me 
alone!” 

The farmer turned around and looked 
at his cow in amazement. The cow was 
chewing her cud and looking at him. 

“Did you say something?” he asked. 

The cow kept on chewing and said 
nothing, but the man’s dog spoke up. 

“It wasn't the cow who spoke to you,” 
the dog said. “It was the yam. The yam 
says leave him alone.” 

The man became angry because his dog 
had never talked before, and he didn’t like 
his tone besides. So he took his knife and 
cut a branch from a palm tree to whip his 
dog. Just then the palm tree said; 

“Put that branch down!” 

The man was getting very upset about 
the way things were going, and he started 
to throw the palm branch away, but the 
palm branch said; 

“Man, put me down softly!” 
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He put the branch down gently on a 
stone, and the stone said; 

“Hey, take that thing off me!” 

This was enough, and the frightened 
farmer started to run for his village. On 
the way he met a fisherman going the 
other way with a fishtrap on his head. 

“What's the hurry?” the fisherman 
asked. 

“My yam said, ‘Leave me alone.’ Then 
the dog said, ‘Listen to what the yam says!’ 
When I went to whip the dog with a palm 
branch the tree said, ‘Put that branch 
down!’ Then the palm branch said, ‘Do it 
softly!’ Then the stone said, “Take that 
thing off me!’ 


“Is that all?” the man with the fish trap 
said, “Is that so frightening?” 

“Well,” the man’s fish trap said, “Did 
he take it off the stone?” 

“Wah!” the fisherman shouted. He 
threw the fish trap on the ground and be- 
gan to run with the farmer and on the 
trail they met a weaver with a bundle of 
cloth on his head. 

“Where are you going in such a rush?” 
heasked them. 

“My yam said, ‘Leave me alone!”” the 
farmer said. “The dog said, ‘Listen to what 
the yam says!’ The tree said, ‘Put that 
branch down!’ The branch said, ‘Do it 
softly!’ And the stone said, “Take that thing 
off me!” 

“And then,” the fisherman contiaued, 
“the fish trap said, ‘Did he take it off?’” 

“That's nothing to get excited about,” 
the weaver said, “no reason at all.” 

“Oh yes it is,” the bundle of cloth said. 
“If it happened to you you'd run too!” 

“Wah!” the weaver shouted. He threw 
his bundle on the trail and started running 
with the other men. 

They came panting to the ford in the 
river and found a man bathing. 

“Are you chasing a gazelle?” he asked 
them. 

The first man said breathlessly; 

“My yam talked at me, and it said, 
‘Leave me alone!’ And my dog said, ‘Listen 
to your yam!’ And when I cut myself a 
branch the tree said, ‘Put that branch 
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down!’ And the stone said,’ Take that thing 
off me!’” 

The fisherman panted: 

“And my trap said, ‘Did he?’” 

The weaver wheezed: 

“And my bundle of cloth said, “You'd 
run too!” 

“Is that why you're running?” the man 
in the river asked. The man jumped out of 
the water and began to run with the others. 
They ran down the main street of the vil- 
lage to the house of the chief. The chief's 
servants brought his stool out, and he came 
and sat on it to listen to their to their com- 
plaints. The men began to recite their 
troubles. 

“I went out tq my garden to dig yams,” 
the farmer said waving his arms. “Then 
everything began to talk! My yam said, 
‘Leave me alone!’ My dog said, ‘Pay atten- 
tion to your yam!’ The tree said, ‘Put that 
branch down!’ The branch said, ‘Do it 
softly!’ And the stone said, “Take it off 
me!” 


“And my fish trap said, ‘Well, did he 
take it off?’” the fisherman said. 

“And my cloth said, “You’d run too!’ 
the weaver said. 

“And the river said the same,” the 
bather said hoarsely, his eyes bulging. 

The chief listened to them patiently, 
but he couldn't refrain from scowling. 

“Now this is really a wild story,” he 
said at last. “You'd better all go back to 
work before I punish you for disturbing 
the peace.” 

So the men went away, and the chief 
shook his head and mumbled to himself, 
“Nonsense like that upsets the commu- 
nity.” 

“Fantastic, isn’t it?” his stool said. 
“Imagine, a talking yam!” 

Until the qualities observed in such 
stories as TALK are brought back to the 
Negro folk stories, more and more genera- 
tions of children will be denied the cul- 
tural wealth of true Negro folklore. 


Writing What You Like and 
Liking What You Write 


B. SUTTON-SMITH’ 


The problem which I wish to discuss is how 
to get school children to write creatively, how 
to get them to write freely, to write abundantly 
and to write with pleasure. And I think the best 
way I can start is by quoting an example of the 
creative writing of an above-average but not 
exceptional 11-year-old. 


This boy’s story reads like an abstract of 
every boy’s magazine written. It is full of hack- 
neyed incidents and is written in the hackneyed 
ornate style of pulp magazines. However, it 
has the virtue that it is very fast moving. It is 
absolutely typical of the sort of story boys usual- 
ly first write when left to themselves. 


Here, then, are the first two chapters of his 
a story, by the way, which reached the 





story 
vast extent of some thirty pages in the course 
of two school weeks. 
The title of the story is “Amazon City.” 
Chapter One—“The Proposal” 


Down the busy streets of Chicago came 
an old man. His hair was grey and his lips 
dry and cracked; reminded you of earth long 
exposed to the sun. A tattered hat was 


‘This article is reprinted by permission from 
National Education, a journal of the New Zea- 
land Educational Institute. The author was a 
Research Fellow at the University of California 
at Berkeley last year. 
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placed slanting on top of his head, and a 
pair of spectacles that had seen better days 
hung from his nose. He stopped, then 
knocked on a door marked “The Hunter's 
Expedition Co. Ltd.” 


He opened the door and walked in. The 
man at the desk was obviously the hunter, 
he thought. “Let me introduce myself,” he 
said quickly. “I’m Professor Hargreaves.” 


“And I’m the hunter,” said the other 
man, taking his feet off the desk and sitting 
up. “I’m glad to meet you. Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 


“Yes,” replied the Professor. “This is the 
story. I live in Obidoso, a small town in 
Brazil. The town is near the Amazon and my 
bungalow is the nearest to the river—or 
was.” The old man’s eyes filled with tears 
at the thought of something lost or not to 
be seen again. “Last week on Tuesday night 
I returned from town to find my house in 
ashes, my wife with an arrow through her 
skull and my son missing.” 


“Have you got the arrow which killed 
your wife?” said the hunter, rubbing his 
chin thoughtfully. 


“Yes,” replied the Professor, showing an 
arrow. “Its shaft is made of bamboo with a 
stone arrow head.” But what held the 
hunter's gaze was unmistakably a vein of 
gold. “Where have I seen an arrow like 
that?” asked the hunter. 


“Take your mind back to Raleigh’s 
time.” 
“You mean 


“] mean this is an Amazon arrow, so 
please, for my sake, will you hunt for— 


“When do we start?” was all the hunter 
could say. 


Chapter Two—"Strange Happenings” 


Two weeks later they reached Obidoso 
and booked in at a native hotel. In the 
morning the hunter set off to find some 
natives to form a safari. He reached a door 
marked “Apply for Jobs Here,” but just as 
he was going to open it a hand descended 
on to his shoulder. He spun round to look 
into the clean-shaven face of a man, of 
what race he could not tell. 
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“You not go through the door,” said the 
stranger. 


“Want to bet on that?” asked the hunter. 
The native tried to bar his way. There was 
a crack that resounccd throughout the whole 
room. He then stepped over the prostrate 
body of the native and opened the door. The 
sight that befell him made him shudder. A 
corpse lay sprawled in a chair, and on the 
chest was a small circle of blood. The hunter 
walked over to him and examined the 
chest. A small dart was in the middle of the 
pool of blood. He walked out of the office 
and pulled the stirring native roughly to his 
feet. “Keep walking,” he said slowly, “and 
if you should know anything about that 
corpse you'd better spill the beans.” The na- 
tive looked scared as he bustled him into the 
office. 


“Me not killa him,” said the native, “but 
me know who dunnit. I tella you.” He 
started to tell a remarkable story and slowly 
it took form. Apparently John Hargreaves 
(the Professor’s son) had been with the 
native when they had discovered that a tribe 
of women had been giving a certain swind- 
ler a kind of dope that he was selling to his 
customers through black market. The dead 
man had found out about it too and was 
trying to blackmail the crook. He had been 
killed by the crook, whose name was cross- 
eyed Sam. 


“But what happened to John Har- 
greaves?” asked the ‘hunter. 


“Him go after ruby arrow,” replied the 
native. “Not come back, mabbey nebber 
come back.” 


“Thanks,” said the hunter, turning and 
walking out of the door. 


“Anything to start on?” questioned the 
Professor when he had returned. 


“Yes,” replied the hunter, gazing out of 
the window. “So far as I know your son had 
found a black-marketing racket and is most 
likely a prisoner in Amazon City.” 


That night as they walked down the 
main street passing the chattering natives a 
faint hissing sound reached the hunter's ears. 
To anybody walking down a busy street, a 
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new noise wouldn't make any difference, 
but to a man who had been born and lived 
in the jungle half his life that noise made all 
the difference. He dived onto the ground, 
taking the Professor with him. “I say, old 
man, that’s hardly funny,” said the Professor, 
dusting himself thoroughly. “It would have 
been funnier if you had that in you,” replied 
the hunter, pointing to a black dart sticking 
into a hut nearby. A yellow substance 
trickled from its point, unmistakably poison. 


A cross-eyed sailor was just putting a 
blowpipe to his lips, but that was as far as 
he got, for a Browning had appeared in the 
hunter’s hand like magic and spat flame 
just as the blowpipe reached the sailor's 
lips. He stood still, then toppled. He had 
made a mistake when he picked on a jungle 
man. 


Well, there it is . 
centering around one of the eternal heroes of 
boyhood, the hunter. And if perhaps I have dis- 
appointed you by breaking off at this point, I 
can only say, by way of compensation, that there 
is better to come later. 


. a fast moving story 


In the meantime, however, I want to ask 
and to answer the question, “How was it that 
that boy came to write so freely?” And, I might 
add, to write with the zest and pleasure with 
which he did write. In his case, and in the case 
of about fifty per cent of his class, the method 
was simple. I merely suggested to the class that 
all those children who wanted to write their 
own books, would henceforth be exempted from 
all the normal essay writing requirements set 
down in their time-table. Forthwith, this boy 
and a number of others began to write, write, 
and write some more; carried on, as it were, 
by the magical spell of their own creative 
powers. And that, by the way, is one of the 
most interesting characteristics of children when 
they really begin to write and love it. It tames 
them. Some of the most unruly children can be 
taken possession of by their own creative ac- 
tivity and become quite placid creatures while 
the spell lasts. I might add that it doesn’t last 
forever! These, then, were the children who 


needed only freedom to be productive. I will 
speak of others later. 


You may wonder why these children hadn't 
been given this freedom before. There are many 
reasons but one of the most important, in my 
opinion, is the existence of a certain “essay- 
method” in schools. The weakness of this essay 
method is that it attempts to confine the crea- 
tive spirit within the boundaries of the “essay- 
subject” and the “essay-period.” It forces chil- 
dren to terminate their enthusiasm arbitrarily 
in order to complete their work and hand it in 
by a certain time, whereas the thing most im- 
portant to a child who wants to write is breath- 


ing space. 


Writing Spasms 

His desire to write will come and go in 
spasms and we must allow for it when it comes; 
not be too impatient for it to come either. For 
example, one of my boys spent a good week 
making an index and carefully printing out his 
chapter headings. But there was no writing. In 
fact it got to a stage where I thought he was 
procrastinating. However, I didn’t say anything, 
and was later very pleased I didn’t, for suddenly 
one day he “burst’”—and there is no other way 
to describe it—he burst into about four or five 
pages in one afternoon. And when a child bursts 
like this, if we are to let him make the most of 
it, we have to make way for his spasm. If I 
know a child is in the midst of a spasm, I let 
him write whenever he wants to—during arith- 
metic, or at any other time. When he has passed 
the peak and is waning, I pull him back into 
the larger groups. While he is at the peak, how- 
ever, he'll be no trouble to me. He is a “be- 
calmed” creature. One of my boys had the un- 
fortunate experience to have his “spasm” in the 
middle of examinations. In every examination 
for several days his paper was in first. He just 
couldn't wait to get back on to the job. I made 
allowances when marking his examination 
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exclude attention to accuracy, neatness, good 
writing, etc., at the beginning of the creative 
process, that does not mean they are excluded 
elsewhere. These are essential concerns when it 
comes to factual reports on class visits, practical 
arithmetic, social study, and nature study work. 
To digress for a moment, “Factual Reporting” is 
at present a new subject (or emphasis) that we 
need badly. (One has to express it this way, like 
it or not.) Write it on the time tables, emblazon 
it in the schemes, give it an honoured column 
in the school reports, and we'll have all the 
teachers in the country groping around trying 
to do something practical in order to have 
something to make a “factual report” about. The 
subject termed “Written Expression” will then 
be divided into two subjects. On the one hand, 
there will be this factual reporting upon which 
teachers bring to bear their insistent and im- 
perative demands for accuracy, neatness, and 
what not. On the other hand, there will be crea- 
tive writing which is the new “Art” subject; the 
new pencil art to be treated in ways similar to 
the ways in which “Arts and Crafts” are treated 
in our best schools today. 


At this point, and in order to reassure the 
wavering, it is worth noting that the great 
majority of children who have written several 
chapters of a story freely, almost always want to 
transfer these chapters to a neatly written and 
illustrated book of their own. Especially when 
children give “readings” from their books, 
“swap” stories around the class, then deposit 
their efforts in a class-written class library. 


Supposing then that with this method we 
have tapped one half of the class. How can we 
reach the rest? 


Parallel Program 
For a start I think it is important to realize 
that some children, for reasons of inner security, 
take a long time before they come to write free- 
ly on their own. Some of these children gain a 
psychological comfort from appointed tasks of 
a restricted nature; just as some children feel 
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safer in organized. rather than spontaneous 
games, where the rules are set and they are not 
subject to irrationalities of their own and other 
children’s natures. I believe, therefore, in run- 
ning a parallel program alongside the free-writ- 
ing program. Those who do not wish to be left 
to their own free writing participate in this par- 
allel program. Sometimes this parallel program 
concerns only a few children; at times the whole 
class is concerned. It aims to make story writing 
fun, but like the old essay method is of an epi- 
sodic nature. It uses all the techniques of the 
essay method—the unacted story, reporting a 
mime, etc. . . .but is all done in the rough, pen 
or ink, or any other way the children wish to re- 
cord their work. (One of the real joys for chil- 
dren is to be permitted to use all the odds and 
ends of notebooks and pieces of paper which 
they scrape up from goodness knows where.) 
After these quick essays have been written we 
have readings. Children keep these “essays” in 
folders. Often they are the starting point for a 
story of their own. Sometimes they freely write 
them up as a collection of short stories. The 
main point is, however, that all children get 
some fun out of creative writing whether or not 
they take to writing a book. I might say that it 
is very hard for any child to resist the desire to 
write his own book, when all around him are so 
many others getting so much fun out of it, and 
so much encouragement for it, besides, to say 
the least, all sorts of special dispensations to 
help them in their efforts. But this stimulation 
is important also for the book writers. In time 
they will need more than their freedom to keep 
them going. These writing periods may provide 
them with new starting points. Stimulation can 
be provided also by an examination of the dif- 
ferent types of writing, the detective, thriller, 
animal, fairy—novels, essays, short stories. In 
fact the literature program may well run hand 
in hand with free writing work. 


Another technique which I use to encourage 
free-writing is to read stories of my own. Some- 
times these are completed stories. Sometimes 
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they are stories only in the’rough. They see me 
go through the stages of having a story in the 
rough and then typing it out. Occasionally I 
type out excerpts from their stories and give 
them a carbon. This is an encouragement. In 
addition parts of their stories are included in 
cyclostyled class magazines which are sold 
around the school. 

Experienced teachers know that freedom 
from stereotyped essay writing will not affect 
all children equally. Some children, generally the 
best writers, will commence production im- 
mediately and with great abundance. Others 
need yet more encouragement. In the majority 
of cases they do not get this encouragement. 
And in the majority of cases they do not get 
this encouragement simply because they want 
to write what is not acceptable to the very con- 
ventional minds of many of our teachers. Con- 
sider, for example, the first chapter of this boy’s 
story. As you read it, ask yourself why many 
teachers would not accept it. I-should add that 
this story was virtually chiselled out. The writer 
concerned would get himself in a corner up by 
the blackboard and argue away with his dia- 
logue. Every now and again he would come 
up to me with a light in his eyes, and “act” the 
piece he was just writing. The writer was a 
twelve-year-old. 


My Old Gang 

Chapter One. “Our Meeting.” 

Saturday afternoon was hot and stuffy, 
for it was the biggest day of the gallops. I 
was crawling under the race-course fence 
when I heard a rustle of the tall grass behind 
me. It was Len Harvey, a common pluggist. 
He was ten and the biggest tough in our 
street. He grabbed me by the leg and pulled 
me from under the fence from which I was 
crawling. , 


“Now,” said Len sharply, “shut up and 
get out a here see!” 


“Aw make me to!” I replied shortly. 
“I will too.” 

“No you won't neither.” 

“Oh yeh?” 


“OH YEH!” 


“Tl belt ya fir all the lip ya give me 
see.” 

“Yeh, I suppose I see to much fu your 
like-ins ha?” He lept at me with all his 
force, pulling me to the ground and laying 
his fist hard into my stomach. I returned my 
answer with interest. The interest was ten 
per cent per annum, which by simple de- 
duction meant he got ten times as much as 
he gave me. Now the fight was more defi- 
nite. Fists, feet, teeth and all. The fight 
lasted about ten minutes with punches land- 
ing below the belt and occasional hair 
tugged at. Strange as it was, I came off best 
and pluggist second best. All I received was 
a bleeding nose, but he received a bleeding 
nose and a shiner. So we called it a day. 

Shaking hands I said to myself. “Mm. 
Now I kin see thi races in peace.” Len fol- 
lowed me through the fence to the course. 
“Keep low here, Len. We'll have to make 
a dash fir it,” I said softly. “C’on.” 


“Yep,” 

“Heh, you kids, whatya think your up 
to?” 

“It's old Rakey-stick Tichy.” 

“Who?” 

“Lump o’blubber.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh yeh ca-on, let’s beat it a fore we've 
goth th’ ‘ole lit of th’ officials after us, an 
ya don’t want thet do ya?” 

ek 

“Aw save ya breath, ye'll need it.” 


“Ca-nn (puff) round th’ back o’ th’ 
stables.” 


“Nar into th’ shrubs.” 


“Listen Harvey, ya don’t wanna git 


poked agin do ya?” 


“Nope.” 

“Well take th’ order from me .. . ‘see 
an if ya don’t jis watch it see.” 

“Yeh.” 


“Quick he’s gainin on us.” Picking up a 
rock I threw it and it hit him on one of his 
big floppy ears. 
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“You wait you—you young whipper 
snapper” he bellowed. Climbing up on to 
the stables roof we watched Rakey come 
stumbling after us. 


“Ca-on Blubber you'll get here if ya try.” 


He climbed up a small ladder while we 
slid down a water pipe at the opposite end 
of the stables. 

“Len,” I said, “hide in th’ shrubs while 
I take the ladda’ away.” 

“O.K.” said Len jeerfully. Creeping up 
to the stables I pulled the ladder away from 
the wall, letting it crash to the ground. Then 
I dashed into the shrubs, leaving Blubber 
shouting after me. “Come back here you 
little brat before I call the police.” 

Now many teachers would not encourage 
this sort of writing because it includes (1) 
slang; (2) incidents in the life of children 
which most adults deem it desirable either to 
ignore or to suppress. Yet slang and these inter- 
ests are native to children and their writing 
flows freely when they are allowed to deal with 
them. 


The Use of Slang 


Consider first slang: 


For some children the permission to let their 
characters speak in slang provides the great in- 
centive, by the way, to teach the correct use of 
quotation marks and the distinction between 
correct and phonetic spelling. It has always 
seemed to me to be a strange thing that, where- 
as teachers can wholeheartedly agree with the 
fundamentally educational principle that teach- 
ing should proceed from the known to the 
unknown, in essay writing they still encourage 
children to write only in terms of the partly 
unknown—in terms of a formal English style 
which does not reflect native colloquialisms and 
modes of expression. It is little wonder that the 
grammatical efforts of these teachers often 
stultify the creative spark in children; little 
wonder that so many children hate essay writ- 
ing. 

Should children be allowed to use slang in 
their stories then? Yes, definitely. There is no 
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better way to encourage an awareriess of the 
nature of their own speech and its relationship 
to the formal English of the textbook. 


Consider now their ignored interests: 


Most teachers shy away from children’s free 
expression because they do not sympathize with 
the sort of thing children write about. The 
majority of children when left to themselves, 
for example, prefer to write mystery and ad- 
venture stories like those they read in their boys’ 
magazines and hear in radio serials. This is a 
perfectly normal interest and as teachers we are 
fools if we do not make use of it. It is just the 
deep-seated interest needed to sustain a heavy 
program of writing, to carry children over the 
technical obstacles which confront them when 
they set out to express themselves clearly. Later 
on there will be time enough for more “mature” 
interests. Children must live through their lust 
for fantastic adventure first. Some teachers, 
however, will object to this adventure writing 
because the children adopt the extravagant and 
hackneyed style of the pulp magazines. This was 
the case, for example, in the story of Amazon 
City. But this is nothing to worry about. Once 
the child really gets started he is only too will- 
ing to listen to ways of improving the directness 
and effectiveness of his expression. I find, in 
fact, that they come to me voluntarily for in- 
formation—learning in a moment facts about 
written expression which it might take me 
months to teach them as a class when their mo- 
tive for learning was not as acute. 


Other children will want to write the “real- 
istic” or near realistic type of story like that of 
“My Old Gang,” which I have already quoted to 
you. For boys these stories are generally gang 
stories. For girls they are often stories involving 
the personal and often quarrelsome relation- 
ships between children and between children 
and their parents. 

Realistic Conversation 


To my mind, stories of this kind—and 
stories like “My Old Gang”—are the most in- 
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teresting, though this is largely a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Even though these stories are some- 
times “romanticized” and made very adventur- 
ous, they often contain, too, snatches of genuine 
dialogue, which give you a real insight into 
children’s feelings and attitudes. Some children, 
by the way, begin to write freely only when you 
encourage them to use just such conversation. 
“Write down what the characters say,” you sug- 
gest, and their writing begins. But this realistic 
conversation writing has another value. It 
harnesses expression to real experience and is 
the best cure for an over-extravagant style 
adopted in imitation of pulp magazine authors. 
Some of your promising writers can be en- 
couraged actually to record the conversations of 
people around them, to be on the watch for in- 
teresting expressions, etc., which they can in- 
corporate in their stories. 


But here again many teachers are too 
Squeamish to accept the content of these stories. 
Women teachers in particular suffer from the 
fact that it is difficult for them to understand 
the whys and wherefores of boys’ gang psychol- 
ogy. It is futile, however, to pretend it does not 
exist, and definitely wrong on our part not to 
incorporate their activities into an educational 
setting where they can be illuminated by the re- 
flection and deliberation which are a normal 
part of the creative activity. When it comes to 
romance, however, most men teachers are just 
as squeamish as the women. And yet this is 
the dominant interest of your mature, usually 
plump, 12-year-old girl. You must allow for it. 


It is at this point that most teachers panic. 
And this occurs because children given new 
freedom generally use it without a great deal of 
discretion. At first children who aré accus- 
tomed to strict discipline at home or with other 


teachers, misuse their newly acquired freedom 
—they interpret it as license. And at this point 
many teachers, dismayed by the preliminary dis- 
play, back out and turn back. That is unfortu- 
nate. The majority of children quickly get over 


this cheeky phase, particularly if fair treatment 
is given to them and expected from them. 


At the Wrong Time 

Here is a very, very mild example of the re- 
lease that occurs at the first burst of writing 
freedom. About a week after I arrived at my 
present school, the Head came in and requested 
that the whole class write a serious letter in 
preparation for their exams. Several boys de- 
cided that here was a chance to make a little 
hay. 


The first serious letter was: 


“Write a letter to a friend sympathizing 
with him in his sickness.” 


Examples: 


(a) “Dear Po. I hope you are getting 
well. Have you felt the feeling you get 
when the sick comes up in your throat and 
you feel you are going to be sick all over 
the bed. Did you have to have castor oil. 
Ain't it stinky. Yours sincerely, Joe.” 


(b) “Dear Slim, How are you palsy- 
walsy. I hope you get over that touch of flu. 
How did you like the stinking salts I gave 
you. Yours sincerely, Gavin.” 


“Write a business letter ordering some- 
thing.” 


“The Zoo, Wellington. Dear Sir, 1 have 
a small child who cries a lot. I have been 
trying to get a rattle for him. Having tried 
everywhere to find one (even the tip) I 
lost hope, so my next door neighbour of- 
fered a suggestion. She told me to get one 
from the Zoo. I know you can’t chop it off 
from a rattle snake so 1 want to buy one. 
It won't be dangerous because I have made 
a box for it and my baby wouldn't hurt it. 
How much will it cost. Is it more than ten 
shillings, I'll have to borrow money to pay 
for it. Yours faithfully, Emma Jones.” 


Quite amusing in themselves, but at the 
wrong time and they knew they were at the 
wrong time. But you are bound to get that in 
the beginning and probably much worse. You 
will have, for example, to take some sort of an 
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attitude about swearing and perhaps even make 
yourself clear on some aspects of sex. My experi- 
ence is that even the touchiest are prepared to 
abide by the laws of legitimate publication 
when the whole matter is treated openly and 
honestly with them. 


Freedom Not Enough 

My two major points then are: 1, Freedom 
alone is all that is necessary to get some children 
to write. These were generally the ones that 
used to write quite well in any case and wrongly 
made teachers feel their methods were justified. 
These children often wrote well in spite of the 
normal methods not because of them. What you 
have to do here is encourage seasons—just like 
the seasons of the children’s playground. But 
you have to be ready to allow for individual as 
well as group seasons of writing. 


CREATIVE WRITING 
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2. My second point is that a tlow of writing 
will not be forthcoming from most children 
unless they feel their writing exists in an at- 
mosphere of permissiveness, of acceptance and 
encouragement. And this is, of course, the fun- 
damental condition in most creative work. The 
adult has to strengthen the child’s infant desire 
for creative independence in terms of an art 
form by encouraging and stimulating the de- 
velopment of that desire. Otherwise the tech- 
nical difficulties will overcome the desire, and 
the child will regress to more immature levels 
of creativity—to daydreams and spontaneous 
play. 

In summary, then, the conditions for fluent 
writing are that you should let children write 
what they like and that you yourself should like 


what they write. 





Thoughts of Our Cun: 


A PROJECT IN CREATIVE RESPONSE 
As told to John Trout. 


SHIRLEY E. ALLEN’ 


Out on a lake so clear and bright 

Are two little swans, their feathers white. 
How beautiful their surroundings are, 
With the sun getting low but far. 

And I am wondering, as I gaze, 

Of the glory of life in a misty haze, 

Of the world about us growing still. 
May it never cease, I wonder if it will. 
The world has its own very special way 
Of making things wonderful on a beauti- 
ful day. Helen B. 


Things are full of wonder. Most chil- 
dren know the “glory of life,’ as Helena 
has written, through a “misty haze.” They 
sense the miracle of experience; but they 
cannot, as Helena has, formulate their re- 
sponse to “life,” to the wonder even in 
simple things around them. 


Helena is a gifted child. She is one of a 


group of twenty-five boys and girls in the 
sixth grade at Roosevelt School, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, who set out, with their 
teacher, to find “special ways” of express- 
ing their feelings and ideas of the world 
they live in. Not all of the group were 
gifted; in fact, some were handicapped. But 
in a year-long project, shared by all, they 
have shown that what we call “creative 
ability,” creative response to specific ex- 
periences, can be developed through a 
plan. 

The project originated one morning in 
September, in the classroom, in a discus- 
sion of stories. Why did the group enjoy 


‘Teacher, Grade Six, Roosevelt School, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 
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some, reject others? What makes a “good” 
story? The children’s alertness to standards 
made Miss Allen pause. How best teach 
them to discriminate? They would prob- 
ably learn best by judging their friends’ 
work and their own. That meant “creative 
writing.” 

“Creative writing,” to most of us, is a 
hazy notion, something to putter with. 
The execution of it, especially with chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades, is hit-or- 
miss. We do “creative” work when we 
need a change from “fundamentals,” or 
when the class is restless, or when we have 
a bit of spare time. It is a form of play. 


But the creative is far more than 
“play.” 

Miss Allen found a definition: “Writ- 
ing that includes ideas which represent the 
writer's reaction to the situation or experi- 
ence about which he writes.”’* 


Creative expression, therefore, is the 
terminal objective of language teaching. If 
it is so important, then the development of 
it should be “structured.” 


Miss Allen interpreted “structure” to 
mean control of a definite part of the “‘sit- 
uation or experience about which the stu- 
dents write.” Part, she insisted; not all of 
it. She left provision for spontaneous re- 
sponse, for seizing the immediate experi- 
ence, for following the pupils’ interest of 
the moment. But she planned for the full 
year a series of stimulating situations to 
which the children might respond. 


The series was to progress. It would 
start with known things: a pair of shoes, a 
rose. It would then go on to objects related 


*McKee: Creative Writing, Language Service 
Bulletin, Houghton Mifflin, Company. 
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to other fields of school learning: a Mexi- 
can pig-bank for geography, a set of camel 
bells for science. It would continue into 
more complex “experiences”: The Mona 
Lisa, The Sorcerer's Apprentice. It ad- 
vanced from the simple and familiar to the 
more intricate and the less familiar. 


Miiss Allen had in mind three pur- 
poses: to help the children develop a sense 
of discrimination in language; to help 
them enhance their creative ability; and 
most important, to help them develop 
awareness of the beauty of simple “every- 
day” things surrounding them. To intro- 
duce her project, however, she had to wait 
until the occasion should arise when it 
might become the pupils’ project, too. The 
project was to be not hers, not theirs, but 
“ours.” 


The occasion arose in October. A dis- 
cussion developed on the subject: “What is 
poetry?” The children decided that poems 
are “thoughts about something.” A child 
suggested that “we should write about 
“shoes.” The group was at once self-con- 
scious. “I just wear my shoes.” “I don’t 
know what to write.” These, Miss Allen 
suggested, are thoughts. We can start with 
these. Here are illustrations of what de- 
veloped: 

SHOES 
Shoes are something you wear every 
day.. They come in all sizes and sorts. Some 


are for dressup and everyday use, and some 
are for playing in sports. 


SHOES 
Shoes are white, Shoes are brown. 
We wear them all around the town. 
We wear them here. We wear them there. 
We wear them almost everywhere. 


Shoes come big. Shoes come small. 
They're for people big and tall. 
My brother wears shoes, my sister does, too. 
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Not all the class responded. Miss Allen 
realized that she must vary the “experi- 
ence.” She also found it wise never to de- 
mand an expression; she waited until the 
moment when the child would respond. 
Studying the reactions of the group to var- 
ious situations, she would build the right 
circumstances to evoke response. 

How Can We Determine What is 
the Right Situation to Build for 
Creative Response? 

First of all, the situation should con- 


tain the power to suggest. A sudden eve- 
ning thunderstorm provoked this: (Late 


October ) 
THE STORM 
A storm is growing, growing very fast. 
Everybody wishes it would pass. 
It started to rain. It came down cats and 
dogs. 
The fireplace in the living room was burn- 
ing logs. 
The lightning made a flash. 
The thunder made a crash. 
It kept on and on, 
But soon it was gone. 


Again, the situation should be “near” 
the child. It should contain a sense of the 
familiar. 

A robin on the school lawn evoked 
this: (April ) 

THE ROBIN 

Oh, little robin sitting like a prince on the 

lawn, 

I see you every morning and I hear your 

pretty song, 

You're seeking a mate, I know, to help 

you build your nest, 


And when you have your young ones, 
Will you show me where they rest? 


And the same experience also called forth 
the poems: 
SPRING 
Winter's now gone 
And spring’s here to stay 
The flowers are blooming 
And the birds are at play. 
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All the birds seem to know every year 
When its spring, 

Because when it comes 

They all start to sing, 

The cardinals, the bluejays, the robins 
all sing together. 

Spring has come with its warm April 

showers 

The leaves are out and the bees are on the 

flowers. 

THE WORLD AROUND ME 

I feel the wind gently caressing the trees, 

I feel the intensity of the deep blue sky 
upon the earth, 

Then I close my eyes and I hear a lullaby 
of the wind, and I can even hear the 
silence of sky. 

But the best of all, I see the sky, the trees, 
the fluffy clouds, and the color of 
life—growing life—everywhere. 


Furthermore, the experience may well 
integrate with learning areas other than 
English. During the study of Mexico, a few 
items made in that country were placed on 
the library table. Among these items was 
a painted pig. All the children examined it 
and remarked about it. Later in the morn- 
ing, in discussion of the things on the 
table, someone asked if the class could 
write a story about the pig. 


Here is one: 
THE GREASY PIG. 

There was once a little pig who was 
going to the fair. On the way to the fair 
he saw a cat and said, “Are you going to 
the fair?” The cat said, “Yes.” So they both 
went to the fair. At the fair some boys 
said, “Let’s put some grease on that pig.” 
After they had greased the pig, they ran 
after him. Meanwhile the cat saw what the 
boys had done to his friend, the pig. He 
went to Mr. Skunk’s house and said, “Mr. 
Skunk, will you help me get my friend the 
pig?” Mr. Skunk said, “Yes.” They took a 
short cut down to the main road and 
waited for the pig. They soon saw the pig 
coming with the boys chasing him. Then 
the boys smelled Mr. Skunk and ran back 
to the fair. The cat, Mr. Skunk, and the 
pig went happily home. 
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For the introduction to a unit on 
sound, in science, a string of camel bells 
was brought into class for the children to 
examine. Following the science lesson, all 
the children seemed so interested in the 
bells that it was suggested these be used 
as an inspiration for a story. This selection 
illustrates clearly how imaginative power 
can illuminate a learning situation. 


BILLY THE BELL 

“Here I am, sitting on a shelf in a 
closet, all full of dirt and dust,” said Billy. 
Billy was a bell that always wanted to be 
on a camel's neck. He lived in Egypt where 
they used camels more than horses. One 
day a man came into the closet and picked 
him up and rang him. He went, “cluck!” 
The man dusted him off and then rang 
him again. This time he went, “Clang, 
clang!” The next week Billy was very 
shiny. He was on a camel’s neck, and very 


happy. 

Finally, especially for the gifted, the 
situation may be “complex”; that is, cap- 
able of provoking varied responses, and 
possibly subtle in some aspects of signific- 
ance. 


The Sorcerer's Apprentice was pre- 
sented to the class without “interpretive 
comment” by the teacher. From this 
musical experience came these: 


FREE 
Through the king’s place blew the winds 
of night. 
Only a restless elephant was in sight. 
He was a leader, it was true, 
For this only a leader would do! 
With his might again and again 
He broke the gates of the elephant pen. 
Away he trumpeted through the night 
Out of captivity on a happy flight. 


THE ELVES AND GOBLINS 
The house is quiet 
An elf enters 
He blows his horn 
Then hurries away. 


Other elves enter 
They dance and fool 
Finally they leave 
Slamming the door 


Goblins enter 
Start to dance 
Elves then join them 
Fun, fun, fun. 


The elves call “Music.” 

Then the wind whistles 

The trees whisper 

Old man Storm beats his drum. 


The music stops 

The elves fall exhausted 
Goblins say 

“We'll show ‘em.” 


Goblins dance and 

Then they have 

A big contest where 
Both dance, dance, dance. 


Finally they creep away 
Goblins and elves 
Tiptoe out 

And slam the door. 


Miss Allen’s pattern of approach was 
uncomplicated. Having in mind the type 
of situation the group needed, she would 
elicit from the class suggestions which 
would conform. Then, usually, would arise 
a discussion to stimulate and help the chil- 
dren gather ideas. Following this talk, the 
children would write their response in 
class, and with one or two exceptions, all 
selections used in this report were origi- 
nated and written in the classroom under 
supervision. 


It should be repeated that at no time 
did Miss Allen demand a response from 
any child. Nor did she employ negative 
criticism. She gave praise where praise was 
due. She encouraged children to share their 
compositions with their friends, and stimu- 
lated constructive, appreciative comment. 
When a child made errors in mechanics, 
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however, she did not fail to point out the 
fact. She placed her comment on a note 
clipped to the original paper, not marring 
the child’s own work with red notations. 
When occasionally an error appeared in 
the work of several, she taught the correc- 
tion to the entire group. Under no condi- 
tion did she allow children to entertain the 
false notion that if work is “free” or “crea- 
tive,” accuracy is therefore not important. 
She rejected no child’s response because 
of misspellings, omitted apostrophes, or 
faulty capitalization, yet she consistently 
established correctness. Because of her 
firm, persistent, patterned approach, she 
fostered growth in accuracy of execution in 
mechanics. 

As the project continued, Miss Allen 
found that she had achieved more than her 
original objective encompassed. She noted 
increasing freedom from inhibitions to 
creative response: self-consciousness, reti- 
cence, fear of ridicule, tension. Instead 
were generated willingness to take part in 
discussion, pride and achievement, self- 
respect. 

The teacher noted increased interest, 
even enthusiasm for challenging experi- 
ences. The children were eager to “try” 
situations. Because they were carefully con- 
ditioned to respect the ideas and the feel- 
ings of others, many “loosened up,” dis- 
covered self-confidence, became contribu- 
tors. Participation spread; spontaneity 
heightened. The climate of the group was 
invigorating. 

Generally, also, improvement devel- 
oped in the power to construct a coherent 
response. Parallel to this advance was a 
growth in aesthetic awareness, sensitive- 
ness to beauty or wonder. Children became 
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less reluctant to convey emotion. They be- 
came able to recognize objects or situations 
which had power to suggest or stimulate 
projection. Since many of the subjects they 
chose were integral to subject matter in 
such fields as “social studies” or “science,” 
it is a reasonable conclusion that they 
learned to illuminate with imagination or 
feeling material thought of primarily as 
factual or “social” in content. 

Billy was a boy not especially inter- 
ested in school, strongly inclined toward 
mathematics and science, a star on the ball 
field, far from that in the classroom. A 
tense, nail-biting child, he had a marked 
speech defect and parallel problems in 
reading. Billy was hard to “unlock.” 


Miss Allen says: “In early October the 
weather man subjected us to a freak snow 
storm. This untimely storm, covering roses 
and other late blossoms and autumn 
foliage, was another subject about which 
we could write our thoughts.” And here 
are Billy’s thoughts. 

THE SNOW 

Look how pretty the snow is coming down. 

On the roses pretty gown. 

Covering the roses all up 

Covering the trees all up 


Covering them white with snow 
Now it’s time for it to go. 
Later in the year, Billy wrote about the 
painted pig: 
PIGGY 

One day Piggy, the pig, went walking. 
The only trouble with this pig was that 
he didn’t have a curly tail. The other pigs 
wouldn't let Piggy play, and Piggy was so 
unhappy he cried and cried. So he went to 
a washing machine and put his tail into 
the machine and started it. When he took 
his tail out, it was all curly! He went back 
to the other pigs and they let him play. 
Now Piggy was happy. 
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Finally, here is Billy's poem about 
spring: 
SPRING IS HERE 


Winter is old, 

Spring is young. 

The peepers are here, 

With their songs, 

The sky is blue, 

Very blue, 

The birds are singing, 

Just to you. 

The sun is shining, 

It is warm. 

The buds are blooming 

With pretty colors. 

And everything is saying, 

“Surely spring is here.” 

Because the group accepted his writ- 
ing, and appreciated it, Billy achieved re- 
lease from tension, developed a willingness 
to express things which the code of his 
daily life among boys denied. Because he 
knew that his ideas were helpful and 
worth-while to his friends, he developed 
self-confidence. 


Henry was another combination to 
solve. Outstanding in school work, he 
shirked or refused any task requiring re- 
sponsibility. The reason, Miss Allen found, 
was that in a previous school he had been 
ridiculed by his classmates for being out- 
standing and for trying to participate. So 
he tried always to efface himself. When 
prominent, he became self-conscious and 
“froze.” 


The pictorial music of The Hunt in the 
Black Forest brought this from Henry: 


TALLY HO 
“Plunk!” 
Zeke dropped his line into the water. 
Lazily, dreamily, he feel asleep, rod in 
hand. 


All of a sudden came a far away cry. 
The bark of hounds came closer, closer. 
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Zeke opened one eyelid. A red fox darted 
by. Then horses, dogs, men, and what not 
passed by. Zeke opened the other eye. This 
was a fox hunt in full glory. 


“Ark, ark, ark!” exclaimed the hounds. 
“Neigh-h-h,” said the horses. 
“Giddap,” said the men. 

Soon came a far away cry, “Yea.” 
“Shucks,” said Zeke, “durned dogs 


scared all the fish away.” 


And later The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


evoked this lightly imaginative response: 


ROCKET ADVENTURE 
Five-four-three-two-one - BLASTOFF! 
A roar followed the afore mentioned 
words. Captain Egbert Supersonic was fly- 
ing off into the stellar heavens. 


“Easy, men, be calm,” he comforted his 
fellow adventurers. 


The Earth was fast moving away, and 
the moon drawing near. The moon-bound 
men saw, through the porthole, a vast realm 
of stars passing by. 

Soon the moon’s silver halo was cut 
through by a red-streaming tail from the 
rocket. 

“Look out, men, we're going to crash!” 
yelled Egbert. 


As the rocket collided with the moon, 
the men jumped out. All looked peaceful. 
The men set forward to explore the silver 
sphere. 

“Men!” yelled Egbert, as he noticed 
some four-legged creatures running to- 
wards them. Egbert found his sonic ray 
gun useless, for there was not enough air. 
Egbert ran off, leaving his men behind, 
when, ahead of him, he saw a ferocious- 
looking octo-lion, a very dangerous animal. 
On the other side a tiger snake, and on the 
other side, a polar bear. 

“Ma!” screamed Captain Egbert Super- 
sonic. 

“Egbert!” answered his mother. “Stop 
beating the pillow.” 

“What?” Egbert looked around. He was 
home. 
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“No more Captain Video for you, Eg- 
bert,” answered his mother. “You're too 
susceptible to nightmares.” 


When Henry found that his friends 
did not make fun of him for writing a 
clever, original story, he was able to accept 
more readily the fact that he could write 
and think more extensively than his class- 
mates. He became more contributive and 
more responsible. 


The most severe test for a “creative 
project” is the low-average plugger, the 
steady, stolid dutiful boy who does his 
chores with responsibility and without 
imagination. His response to life is in ex- 
ecuting the routine of experience—and too 
frequently not more. 


Calvin was such a child. Sturdy, un- 
communicative, plodding, he would be the 
complete antithesis of the aesthetic. Yet he 
wrote ‘Billy the Bell,” previously quoted. 


Four more of the world’s best-known classics 
for young people were published as “Pixie 
Books” in September by the John C. Winston 
Company. Hans Brinker, Five Little Peppers, 
Kidnapped, and Robinson Crusoe appeared in 
the modernized, full-color, plastic format to 
bring the total number of titles in the series to 
eight. The first four Pixie Books, Heidi, Tom 
Sawyer, Alice in Wonderland, and Treasure 
Island, were published in September, 1952. 


Winston has also recently published a Pixie 
Dictionary. Defining 290 words, the dictionary 
has been printed in four colors and given the 
same plastic cover that distinguishes the Pixie 
Books. Each word is clearly defined in not more 
than eight words and each meaning is followed 
by an example and a four-color illustration. The 
words selected are a cross section of the speak- 
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In that was a spark of something personal. 
During the year, however, Calvin rarely 
revealed this vitality. He listened to all 
and he wrote nothing. Finally in May, he 
spoke. 


The class had returned from exercise 
in the play yard. It was the just really 
beautiful spring day, the sky was particu- 
larly blue, the flag especially bright, the 
trees unusually vivid. The class stopped to 
look at their world. Then they trooped into 
the classroom and Calvin wrote the last 
response: 


AROUND US 
As we stand in this school yard, thinking 


to ourselves, 
Looking at the sky, that makes us feel like 
little elfs, 
High up there in the sky, 
Tell me how those clouds learn to fly. 
Then we look at the big green trees. 
We ask the wind if he makes the breeze. 
Now, as we go back, we think so keen 
About all the wonders we have just seen. 


ing, reading, and writing vocabularies that the 
average child uses. 


* To make a Pixie Dictionary, Winston's 
editor explained, the classics are edited so that 
the stories will be easily understandable to 
youngsters between the ages of seven and 
twelve. In most cases, this means that the story 
has to be cut to one-third its original length. 
Over 100 illustrations, with fifty in full color, 
are spaced throughout the book so that regard- 
less of where it is opened, a picture appears. 
In this way, classics that, as a rule, can be read 
with ease only by teen-agers, are interesting and 
enjoyable to youngsters. 

Pixie Books measure 5 5/8” x 8 3/8”, con- 
tain 128 pages, and retail for $1.00 each. The 
Pixie Dictionary measures 812” x 11” and 
retails for $1.50. 








A Gifth Grade Speahs and Whites 


ALMA WOHLGEMUTH 


The Christmas play called for only a 
few speaking parts. That meant that about 
thirty fifth graders in the Perrysville 
School of the North Hills District of Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, would miss 
practically their only chance of the year to 
appear in public, unless some other type 
of expression could be found. That was 
why it was decided that The Night before 
Christmas should be produced in chorus. 


Eyes brightened and copies of the fa- 
mous poem appeared soon after mention 
of it was made. Long before it became a 
finished product, many suggestions had 
come from the pupils themselves as to the 
rendition of various parts, most of the 
pupils were really pronouncing their con- 
sonants, and several were glowing with 
pride at being selected for solo parts. The 
highly dramatic appeal of the poem was 
to be expressed by the methods usually em- 
ployed in this type of work. Inflection and 
tempo were varied, and even at the point 
where “He whistled and shouted and 
called them by name” someone planned to 
whistle while another shouted. It didn’t 
matter too much that on the night of their 
first appearance the whistler couldn't 
whistle, after all, because he was so stage- 
struck that his lips wouldn’t pucker; and 
as there was no whistle, the other boy 
didn’t shout. It didn’t matter because the 
training they had had was what counted. 
They knew something about interpreta- 
tion, enunciation, production, coordination, 
and cooperation. The pupils had to be 
alert, every one of them, so that the poem 
would not drag or lose its momentum. 


They knew how the writer felt when he 
“laughed.when” he saw him, for they drew 
out the inflection to express amusement; 
how fast the little reindeer pranced, for the 
speed of the poem was increased just there; 
how quiet the house was when “not a 
creature was stirring, not even—’” after a 
pause and very quickly and lightly, with 
rising inflection, ‘a mouse!” 


But another selection was needed. 
There are other Christmas poems, but 
none were found that seemed to have the 
pep and dramatic quality needed for the 
program. And so, before they knew it, the 
children were writing their own verse. 


They were given slips of paper and 
were asked to write the word “trees.” 
Under that they wrote three adjectives de- 
scribing trees, such as big, little, tall. On 
the other side of the paper they wrote 
“toys.” This was followed by words de- 
scribing toys. The papers were collected 
and copied. Naturally, there was some dup- 
lication, but the result was a collection of 
about 30 words for each group. All chil- 
dren copied the lists. 

The next day some time was given to 
rhythm. Poems selected by the children 
were read aloud while short and long 
dashes were placed vertically on the board 
to correspond with the short and long syl- 
lables, thus: At the door on summer eve- 
nings sat the little Hiawatha. 

Many poems were then read aloud by 
the teacher, not those with deep, elusive 
meanings, but poems with melody and 
'Mars, Pennsylvania. 
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rhythm, ones which the children could un- 
derstand and which they liked. One which 
they especially enjoyed was “Choosing 
Shoes,” by Efrida Wolfe, and which was 
found in Two Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls. This poem has much rep- 
etition of the word “shoes,” and it was this 
pattern of repetition which was selected 
as a guide. 

Scanning the lists which had been 
made in class a day or two before, the chil- 
dren checked words which had the same 
rhyming sound. Sometimes another word 
would be added. It was discovered that, 
while some words would not rhyme, they 
could be placed at the beginnings of lines, 
like: 

“Big, brown, barking toys, 
Great, tall, sparkling toys.” 

Or the rhyme could be found within 
the line: 

“Shiny trees, tiny trees,” and 
“Round toys, brown toys.” 

The next step was to find words to 
rhyme with toys and trees, and boys and 
eve were chosen. The latter combination is 
not perfect rhyme, but it proved adequate 
for the purpose. Then blanks were placed 
on the board with a word at the end of 


each line, thus: 
7 _ toys, 
__ toys, 
vita nace 
._— girls and boys. 
- os es es OOS, 
__ trees, 
_ trees, 
_ Christmas Eve. 


Suggestions were given for the last 
lines, and it was decided that the first 
stanza could end, “For little girls and 
boys,” because that was what the toys were 
for. The other stanza would end, “On this 
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Christmas Eve,” because that was when the 
trees would be seen. 


At this point the pupils were given op- 
portunity to do individual work, and were 
permitted to change their last lines in a way 
which would fit their own poems. A num- 
ber of the poorest students did better work 
than the brightest. Thus the former type of 
child was afforded a much needed sense of 
accomplishment. 

Best lines were copied and organized 
into one large poem. This was the result: 


OUR CHRISTMAS POEM 
See all the pretty toys, 
Round toys, brown toys, 
Old toys, new toys 
Red and pink and blue toys, 
Big, brown, barking toys, 
Tall, shiny, sparkling toys, 
Funny little walking toys, 
Awful, jumpy, running toys, 
Pretty, tiny, wooden toys, 
Attractive large or small toys, 
All for little girls and boys. 


See all the pretty trees, 

Big trees, little trees, 

Shiny trees, tiny trees, 

Spruce and fir, such fine trees, 
Little, lighted pine trees, 
Funny little juice trees, 
Decorated spruce trees, 

Large trees, small trees, 

Even rather tall trees, 

Are happy to be Christmas trees 
On this Christmas Eve. 


The above poem, admittedly, is not a 
finished product; but it was used in the 
primary stages of the choral speaking work 
with this grade and did lead to the writing 
of better independent verse later on. Here 
are some individual attempts on the sub- 
ject of airplanes: 

When I grow up, a lot I'll buy, 
And there I'll keep an aeroplane; 


Which means I'll have to learn to fly 
Through clouds, through snow, and rain. 
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I'd like to fly a plane and sing and sing and 
sing. 

The plane I fly will do the same, and I'll fly 
over everything. 

Then I'll land and go to see another airplane 
just for me. 


The Mary Ann is just a plane liked by every 
man. 

O’er land and sea, for victory, it helps our 
Uncle Sam. 


If I should fly right to the sky 
On a bird or in a plane, 

I would not go so very high 
For I’m sure that it would rain. 


I was going to sing a song that is grand 
When they hit the wing and I had to land. 


He shot away my cannon, he shot away my gun, 
He shot away my fuselage, and then I had to 
run. 


Rhyme and rhythm are still being em- 
phasized. Then, when young minds have 
grasped better the feeling of movement in 
poetry, more attention must be given to 
thought and emotion. The writing and 
production of poetry must be a natural, 
unhurried growth, and opportunities for 
teaching must be grasped as they appear. 


No one can doubt the training af- 
forded the child in the pronunciation of 
his consonants when he must say, clearly 
enough for an audience to understand it 
at the same time that twenty other people 
are also saying it: ‘‘Pret-ty, ti-ny, wood-en 


toys,” so that it doesn’t sound like, “Pruie 
ti-ee woon toys.” 


He must also know the feeling of the 
writer so that the whole poem is broken 
into a conversational tone and is not re- 
cited in sing-song manner; for while poetry 
usually has rhythm and regularity of beat, 
this must be somewhat concealed when it 
is read aloud. Sometimes the group feels 
the rhythm so strongly that it is expedient 
to break sections of the poem into solo 
parts. Usually a few students grasp the 
meaning easily and translate it into the 
proper inflection. 


As the plan progresses through the 
grades, a more flexible type of procedure 
may be used, and greater fluency and crea- 
tive effort are developed. In the elementary 
grades the groundwork is laid. Here begins 
the development of better speech produc- 
tion which can have life-long rewards. 
Not only should it help the future radio 
or television announcer, the future movie 
or operatic star, or the future lecturer. To 
each one who participates in choral speak- 
ing practice, it should bring confidence, a 
sense of belonging, a feeling of status, and 
just plain enjoyment. 


Each member of the choral speaking 
group in the Perrysville School had the op- 
portunity to realize these things, for no 
one was left out. There was equal opportu- 
nity for all. 
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Some Thoughts on Creative Writing 


RuTH E. SCHOFIELD’ 


By creative writing for children the 
writer means any written work in which 
the child says what he wants to say in his 
own particular way of saying it. A book re- 
view, a report in social studies, as well as a 
poem, imaginary story, or experience story 
is creative if the writer’s own particular 
way of expressing himself pervades it. 


For child writers to have compositions 
red-penciled, graded, and then put in neat 
piles on either the teacher’s desk or in the 
case soon deadens the desire to write. 
Therefore, it seems that there should be 
a compelling motive for producing a good 
story; a reason sufficient to warrant the 
painstaking efforts that finished writing re- 
quires. Hence, we as teachers, might well 
examine our techniques of motivation. 


Although teachers are fully cognizant 
of the therapeutic value of creative writing 
for children, yet by and large we view 
written composition primarily as a means 
to the end of providing impetus and mean- 
ing to sequential thought development, 
correct format, punctuation, capitalization, 
choice of words and many other of the de- 
tails that make the ultimate difference be- 
tween good and bad writing. So, sensitizing 
the student to the many phases that go to 
make up good composition and providing 
him with the means of finding and correct- 
ing his own mistakes constitutes proofread- 
ing which is the ultimate skill we hope to 
teach in written composition lessons. 

Because there is little value in saying 


well “nothings” we have an obligation to 
give definite helps in improving the con- 


tent of whatever is written. Helps with 
thought development needs to be given, as 
also, helps so specific as different types of 
beginning and ending sentences, ways to 
provide oneself with most descriptive 
words are just a few of the many definite 
lessons which children should have be- 
sides. 

Summarizing then, there seems to be 
three main questions concerning the effec- 
tive teaching of creative writing. How can 
we adequately motivate young writers? 
What are some specifics that we should 
give pupils? What are some techniques for 
helping pupils proofread? This paper will 
endeavor to answer these questions. 


Motivating Creative Writing 

There are, of course, some school 
rooms where children’s written expressions 
receive approval and acceptance and there- 
fore young writers come to take pride and 
pleasure in writing stories for the group’s 
enjoyment. This subtle auto-motivation is 
excellent and little more is needed. How- 
ever, we have all had groups who dislike 
and bemoan the written composition peri- 
ods. For such classes these suggestions are 
intended. 

|. The exchange of stories with an- 

other room builds interest. 

2. Mounting everyone’s stories in 
scrapbooks and adding such book- 
lets to the room library puts every- 
one’s story on display. 


‘Language arts consultant, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 
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Allowing children to keep booklets 
of their own stories and exchanging 
them with each other for “reading 
for fun” promotes interest. 


Formation of a story club when 
pupils read their funniest most ex- 
citing, or some special story that fits 
some special theme set-up by the 
pupils for the meeting is helpful. 


an 


5. Mounting the Best Story of the 
Week on a bulletin board, provided 
the honor can be passed around, is 
effective. 

6. Working toward everyone contri- 
buting his best story for a Book of 
Stories which can be duplicated and 
distributed to all class members at 
the end of the term is an incentive. 


7. When the whole class writes on 
one particular topic, as auto-biog- 
raphies, mystery tales, tall tales, 
etc., they can be bound in booklet 
form and labeled Who’s Who in 
Room so and so, or Best Tall Tales 
of the Year, etc. 


8. If a teacher has samples of creative 
writing from former classes, they 
provide incentive and positive 
helps. 

9. For those children who seem to 
have a flair for writing, acquainting 
them with the many children’s 
magazines who will consider kind- 
ly any contributions from young- 
fry writers, has a tremendous influ- 
ence on the contributors as well as 
the whole class. 


The above suggestions, probably none 
of which are new to experienced teachers, 
are not intended to be complete. For most 


teachers it will recall already used mo- 
tivating devices or will serve as points of 
departure for adaptation to both grade 
levels and development of particular 
classes. 

Developing Proofreading A bility 

For teachers to proofread night after 
night, red pencil, and correct compositions 
seems, except for diagnostic purposes of 
finding what to stress, an utter waste of 
time. Teachers already are good at proof- 
reading; the pupils need the skill and must 
have practice to gain it. The following are 
ways that the author found valuable in de- 
veloping this skill. 

First, I would familiarize the pupils 
with the term proofreading, setting it up 
as a big goal of the term’s work. Then I 
would set up with the children criteria for 
judging stories. Most language books have 
such a set of criteria to which students can 
refer. Uusually such a discussion period 
produces the following questions to be con- 
sidered: 

Does the story have a good point? 

Does the title make one want to read 
the story? 

Is the format correct? 

Whatever mechanics are suggested 
would be considered. These, of course, 
would depend upon the grade and other 
developmental factors but, although 
meager in the beginning of the term, 
would probably grow as the term pro- 
gressed. For a middle grade class they 
would probably contain questions about 


the following: 
Punctuation 
Choice of words 
Spelling 
Handwriting 
Sentences 
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Relying on the psychological principle 
that people grow more adept first at find- 
ing other people’s mistakes and assuming 
that, in proofreading, the principle holds, 
class proofreading of student’s work is a 
good beginning. With the stories on the 
blackboard or projected with an opaque 
projector the stage is set. 


The child should be allowed to read 
the story through uninterrupted and then 
ask for comments or remarks from his 
classmates. First comments about the story 
read should be complimentary ones and 
the children should be helped in giving 
more than simple answers such as “It is 
interesting” or “I like it” etc. Rather they 
should tell why the point is good or poor 
etc., and, if poor, offer constructive crit- 
icism. This is a good opportunity for stress 
on nice ways of criticising and observing 
the social amenities. 

Next to be considered is the title be- 
cause in its consideration as the point in a 
few words, there is opportunity to re- 
axamine the thought pattern which is after 
all the meat of the matter. 

After a comment about the format 
which, if properly understood, could be the 
first comment and be a complimentary 
one, the proofreading will take whatever 
direction suggested by a pupil. If the spell- 
ing of a word is questioned, then direct 
the attention of all the class to the spelling 
of the rest of the words. If next choice of 
words is commented upon, go through the 
story for examples of good words or words 
that need improvement. 

It is best when the writer actually 
makes the correction rather than the teach- 
er. This takes a little longer but is usually 
time well spent. 


Before long, the group as a whole be- 
gins to “catch on” to the how and why of 
proofreading. Then, to stories written on 
the blackboard pairs of pupil proofreaders 
along with the writer can be assigned to 
help the writer. When the class comes to 
read the story at the board most of the 
errors will be corrected. Credit given to the 
proofreaders is usually an incentive. 


From pairs of proofreaders to single 
proofreaders with the writer, a suggested 
procedure is for the checker to put on the 
right hand margin of a line the number of 
checks which will indicate the number of 
errors in that line. Merely circling mis- 
spelled words or inserting a carat for 
omitted words, too often directs the 
writer's attention only to that point rather 
than to the whole with which proofread- 
ing concerns itself. The writer is, therefore, 
forced to scrutinize the whole line and 
hence, he too, must fimd the error. This in 
essence 7s proofreading. 


A bit of caution, if children are sen- 
sitive to the point of not writing freely, 
then, start to proofread for good points 
only. If perfect rapport is lacking, and sen- 
sitivity warping capable children, devise 
ways of emphasizing only commendable 
points and re-examine the motives set out 
for the pupils. Is there really a good reason 
to make the best story possible? 


Some Valuable Specific Helps 

The author of this paper does not feel 
that in supplying specifics there is any in- 
fringement on the creativity of the pupils. 
In fact, as in other arts, there is definite in- 
struction in the use of the tools, so in this 
area, also a fine art, we have an obligation 
to teach the many various ways of expres- 
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sion with the tools of the language. Then 
creativity has full reign, not in any way 
hampered, but let free to adopt, adapt, 
choose, or reject as one pleases. 


The following specifics, once taught, 
serve as definite patterns which early help 
pupils avoid pitfalls and later serve as 
points of departure when they move on to 
patterns of their own. 


1. Pre-writing Help 


Because essentially the thought is the 
most important element in a story, chil- 
dren often need real help in this regard. If 
the pupils have no ideas about which to 
write and the language text does not pro- 
vide provocative questions, the teacher can 
do it. Questions such as “Did you ever have 
a marrow escape?” or “Were you ever 
frightened?” help children recall their own 
similar experience and the thinking pro- 
cess is encouraged. Let pupils briefly tell 
their own experience and allow classmates 
to ask questions. This merely allows the 
teller to think through his story, align the 
thought development, and remedy spots 
not clear to his listeners. This is all very in- 
formal and time consuming but valuable 
in that it places proper importance on the 
preparatory planning. Probably near the 
end of the term the teacher can say with as- 
surance that she has given pupils clues as 
to how to think out their compositions. 


2. Making the Format Clear . 


It is not enough to merely direct stu- 
dents to follow the format found in lan- 
guage texts. Often in texts with two col- 
umns the sample story does not at all look 
like the child’s story can look. No doubt 
his paper is lined and his story hand- 


written. Therefore, why not rule large 
paper and write a story which will hang 
somewhere in the room as a constant refer- 
ence. An alternative is to duplicate a 
sample story on the exact size and ruled 
paper the student uses and have it kept in 
his notebook for constant reference. This 
latter procedure is probably the better one. 


3. Some Sentence Help 
Beginning sentences carry a weight as 
no other in the story save the last. There- 
fore, suggestions for making both of these 
crucial spots forceful is a decided help. Just 
how can we suggest that children vary be- 
ginning sentences? Following are some 
suggestions for good beginning sentences: 
a. It could answer the “Fhree W’s or 
five W’s.” That is, answer the ques- 
tions who, where, when, why, and 
what? 
b. It could begin with a quotation, 
either direct or indirect. 


c. It could begin with a question. 
d. It could begin with an exclamation. 
e. It could begin with although, more- 
over, etc. 
An ending sentence might well: 


a. Give a personal reaction or in other 
words tell how the writer feels 
about the topic. 


b. It may effectively be a short sen- 
tence. 

c. It may be either an exclamatory or 
interrogative sentence. 


There are many, many lessons con- 
tained in both the proofreading techniques 
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and the suggested specifics. Oft times ex- 
cellent language lessons with the ultimate 
aim to create good young writers ends with 
no production at all, rather provides prac- 
tice in some concommitant skill involved 
in teaching children to write. 


The author in no way intends this 
paper to be a complete treatise on creative 
writing. It is hoped that the three main 
points covered briefly may serve as starting 
points for new teachers and sources of 
adaptation for more experienced ones. 


Creative Drama Combined with 
Garnmal Drama 


LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN’ 


How many times have you wished you 
might put on a certain play with your class 
but lacked the money to buy enough copies 
of the script? Or if you had the copies, how 
could you ask the children to memorize all 
those lines? 


Now in modern Creative Drama, ac- 
cording to Portia Boynton of Drake Uni- 
versity, one may simply read scenes from 
formal plays, discuss the characterization 
and background, saturate the members of 
the class with the period if it is about an- 
other century or another country, and then 
let them make a play themselves. 


Miss Boynton is fond of Mrs. Mec- 
Thing by Mary Chase and showed her 
Workshop how seventh and eighth graders 
could easily and happily act it out scene by 
scene without actually memorizing the 
lines. With only one copy of the book, a 
group of five got together and read a scene 
aloud to each other, then came back and 
arranged the exits, entrances, and prop- 
erties which they planned to use, and im- 
mediately brought the scene to life without 
the intervening hours of memorization. 


The same scene can be gone over 


again and again, perfecting the character- 
ization, voice, and pantomime. Miss 
Boynton did the classroom scene in Tom 
Sawyer for a whole month with one class, 
letting every child take every part in the 
scene. 

Saturating the children with material 
beforehand is an important part of the 
learning process. If it is a fairy story, read 
many poems about fairies. If it is medieval, 
have pictorial and literary material of 
every kind to present to the class—me- 
dieval costumes, old stories of the Middle 
Ages, philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
hymns and songs of the period. 


Our American history affords many 
opportunities for Creative Drama, whether 
it is the 1850’s with a scene from Harriet 
about Harriet Beecher Stowe, or whether 
it is a scene from Hiawatha by James 
Norris from the Children’s Theater Press 
at Anchorage, Kentucky. Longfellow took 
the material from legend, and we, too, may 
rewrite the legend after studying the Chip- 
pewas and their customs. 


Children are self-conscious, but if we 


'Des Moines, Iowa. 
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release them so that they feel free, the 
story will be a living thing. It is never dead 
or dull if, while working on it, we have the 
feeling of play. 


For years we have said, “We bought a 


ticket to the play,” “I like to go to see a 
play,” “It was a good play,” meaning all 
the time that the actors are playing or pre- 
tending that they are living in a real situa- 
tion. 





Stimulating Leisure Reading 


CHARLES M. DEWITT’ 


The technique described in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs was devised to stimu- 
late the interest of elementary school 
pupils in free, or leisure reading. The 
novelty of the device, and the fact that it 
parallels a type of popular polling that is 
familiar to them on radio and television, 
has contributed to its success. The scheme 
is most effectively used in a non-depart- 
mental situation where the library books 
are kept in the classroom, but may be used 
in other types of organization. 


Each pupil keeps a list of books which 
he reads over a two week period. A master 
list of the books, or the number of books 
read by each pupil, may be maintained in 
the library corner. An accounting, in the 
form of a poll, of all the books that have 
been read is taken during one library peri- 
od to determine the most popular or most 
read books. This selected group constitutes 
the “Hit Parade of Books” for the next 
two weeks. A certain number of books that 
received a substantial number of votes but 
not a sufficient number to make them 
“hit” books, are listed as “Books to be 
Boosted.” The children get a great deal of 
enjoyment from this periodic voting period 
and many of them have read books which 
they want to see make the “hit parade.” A 


poster or chart that lists the most popular 
books and the “books to be boosted” for 
that period is then posted in the library. 


The books selected as “hits” and those 
to be “boosted” may be separated and put 
on specially marked shelves in the room 
library. Invariably, the “hits” and those to 
be “boosted” are the first ones to be 
checked out during library periods. 


There are innumerable variations that 
will stimulate interest in library reading 
that may be used with this technique, and 
there are many possibilities for additional 
activities that will broaden the child’s ex- 
perience in other areas. One of these is to 
have a reading discussion group that re- 
views several of the “hit” books. Their pur- 
pose may be to determine why certain 
books were so appealing to the ma- 
jority of the readers, or it may be to 
foster further interest in the books and per- 
haps keep them on top for another period. 
This may be done through the use of oral 
reports, panel discussions, dramatizations, 
illustrations by drawings, and other meth- 
ods. Another committee may themselves 
select the “books to be boosted,” by lo- 
cating worthy, but seldom-read books, in 


‘Teacher in the Patapaco Neck Elementary 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
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the library, reviewing them, and making 
recommendations for them as selections to 
be “boosted.” The auther has found that if 
select paragraphs or chapters of a book are 
read to the class by the teacher and placed 
on the “books to be boosted” shelf that, in- 
variably, it is read by a large number of 
pupils and often will get on the select list 
at the next voting. This is a good method 
of promoting interest in otherwise good 


books that are seldom read because of un- 
attractive covers or poor illustrations. 


The author has found that by using 
this program, and supplementing it with a 
variety of lesser library activities, the en- 
tire class reads and enjoys more books. 
Even the child who seldom or never reads 
library books will, in many cases, begin 
making use of the classroom library. 





Teaching Grammar through Small Groups 


GEORGE H. MILLIs’ 


The seventh grade panel on pronouns 
was reporting to the class. The chairman 
had given a few introductory remarks ex- 
plaining the method the group was going 
to use to present the material and ‘Bill was 
speaking. 


“A pronoun is a word used to take the 
place of a noun. We need pronouns to 
help make our writing more interesting, 
easier to read and understand. One of the 
mistakes we make is using pronouns with- 
out antecedents. This makes it hard for 
anyone reading what we have written to 
know what we are talking about. An an- 
tecedent is a noun, and we need to have 
the noun understood before we use a pro- 
noun.” 


Hands were already up around the 
room and questions came as fast as 
George, the chairman, could acknowledge 
them and Bill could answer. 


“What did you say an antecedent 
was?” 


“Why do we need an antecedent?” 


“Can you give us an example of what 
you mean?” 


“What do you mean by a pronoun re- 
ferring back to a noun?” 


“How is this going to help us make 
our writing better?” 


As I sat listening in one of the rear 
seats, I was just a little amazed. The class 
was showing more interest in grammar 
than I had ever seen them display before, 
and Bill, certainly not an outstanding stu- 
dent, knew more about pronouns than I 
felt I could have taught him by more con- 
ventional means. I began to consider brief- 
ly why this was so. I found that in so doing 
I was reviewing my philosophy of teach- 
ing as it applied to the language arts. 


I feel that language arts as a school 
subject exists mainly as a means of facilita- 
ting clear communication—that the pur- 
poses should be those of helping boys and 
girls better express their ideas in speaking 
‘Supervising teacher in the seventh grade at 


McMurry Laboratory School, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, De Kalb. 
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and writing and to understand the ideas of 
others through reading, looking, and lis- 
tening. I try to keep these purposes in 
mind while teaching. 


We had arrived at our panel on pro- 
nouns as a result of working in small 
groups. The class is accustomed to group 
work as we do much of it in our social 
studies and literature, and to some extent 
in arithmetic. We had also used small 
groups often in our grammar work but 
never had the children accepted quite so 
much responsibility for the teaching. 


We were in the habit of sharing stories 
we had written with the other members of 
our class and expressing some criticism of 
each other’s writing. We sometimes found 
we could not always understand the idea 
expressed in a story or report as the person 
writing intended that we should under- 
stand it. When this happened, I would step 
in and try to point out how the story 
might have been made more clear, and if 
the error seemed prevalent in a number 
of cases, we would take time to work on 
this phase of grammar, expression, or 
punctuation as a class. As the year pro- 
gressed, it became evident that among 
other things, the class was having dif- 
ficulty in four areas. 

1—We sometimes used an overdose of 

pronouns without first making sure that 


we had named the object to which they 
referred. 


2—We often ran sentences together with- 
out placing end punctuation to mark the 
end of one complete thought and the 
beginning of a new one. 


3—We sometimes did not make our sub- 
ject and verb agree as to number. (This 
probably concerned me much more than 
it did the class) 


4—We were not quite sure how to bring 
conversation into our stories and were 
not sure how it should be punctuated 
when written. 


After discussing these in general one 
day, I suggested that we divide into four 
groups and have each group study one of 
the areas and report to the class on how a 
knowledge of this might improve our 
stories and reports. We spent another peri- 
od in discussing procedures for our group 
work, trying to get our objectives clearly 
in mind, and suggesting how we might 
find the information in our various gram- 
mar texts. (We have a few copies of most 
of the current texts, but not a single text 
for the entire class. However, we have 
more than enough to supply every one in 
class with some kind of a text, and by 
trading around in class we can see how 
many authors have expressed the same 
idea. ) 


From the first I had doubts as to 
whether the groups would work out and 
soon my fears seemed to be realized. The 
group members started with a will, and 
began searching our texts for materials 
on their subject. However, soon there 
seemed to be a great amount of slackening 
of purpose, manifest by gossiping sessions 
and rather loud talk. In an evaluating ses- 
sion at the end of the first period’s work in 
the groups, the general consensus seemed 
to be that they were not able to understand 
the material that they had found. Not be- 
cause the books were difficult, but because 
they were having trouble sifting and win- 
nowing the material. The next day I gave 
each group a copy of duplicated questions 
concerning the topic the group was study- 
ing. The purpose of this was to take up 
these relatively new areas in a somewhat 
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logical order and to enable the groups to 
concentrate on phases of their topic which 
I felt their past experiences would enable 
them to understand. From this point on 
the work in the groups improved. 


The groups all decided to adopt the 
following procedure: (1) read to find in- 
formation and work out answers to ques- 
tions on work sheets. (2) Share material 
found with the class. (3) Prepare and give 
a test to the class on material presented. 
(4) Correct tests. (5) Have a final session 
in which papers are returned and the class 
evaluates the group on clearness of pre- 
sentation and knowledge of material. 


Our class periods are of approximately 
sixty minutes duration, and step one took 
about a week for all groups. Each group 
required about one class period to present 
its material, and the giving of the tests 
required approximately thirty minutes. 
The evaluation usually required a full class 
period for each group. The entire work if 
run in a continuous sequence probably 
would have required about three and one- 
half weeks. As we were working on spell- 
ing, having group book reports, and crea- 
tive writing at the same time that we were 
working in groups, the project took us 
somewhat longer. 


There were three of us, two student 
teachers and I. However, I feel that one 
teacher could handle the job equally well. 
As teachers we continually shifted from 
group to group. We answered questions 
here, and helped find a reference there. 
We sat down and helped individuals think 
through a question or a statement found 
in a text. We paused to sit in on a group 
discussion and listened as the group 


planned its presentation to the class, 
giving advice here and there but trying so 
very hard to keep from dominating and 
directing. 

As the work in the groups progressed, 
most of the doubts I had entertained at 
first were disspelled. I began to see definite 
advantages in our approach. 


First of all I began‘to notice a change 
in Joe. Joe was probably one of the most 
sportsminded boys in our class and had 
never shown much interest in language 
arts. Yet, one day he stopped to rummage 
through the book shelf for a good refer- 
ence book on subjects and predicates and 
asked if he could take it home! But then, 
I remembered that Jog had shown sparks 
of concern before. Ye; when he had been 
elected chairman of Sur Swiss group in 
social studies, his motl'r had reported that 
he had been quite cors’erned that the dis- 
play booth be well ;'one. I understood 
from her, and other ‘nothers, that there 
had been much telephoning from home to 
home, and urging of tardy members to get 
their materials to the room. Perhaps, when 
he feels a real responsibility he takes a 
greater interest. When he feels that I’m re- 
sponsible, he settles back and lets me 
do the work, too. Here was one definite 
advantage then. The children felt respon- 
sible to themselves and to the other mem- 
bers of the class. They felt a responsibility 
for knowing what they were discussing 
and for presenting it well enough for the 
others to understand. 


Second, the members of each com- 
mittee in presenting their material always 
made a point of showing how a knowledge 
of this particular phase of grammar would 
enable one to express his ideas more clear- 
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ly. What after all is the sense in having 
ideas if we cannot express them clearly, 
and what is the sense in punctuating a 
poor idea. 


Third, the group members learned 
and became increasingly conscious of the 
necessity of presenting information clearly. 
They learned to make use of the black- 
board to supplement their oral informa- 
tion. They learned to find examples to 
illustrate their ideas. Class members were 
quick to point out things the group did 
well, but were perhaps even more willing 
to point out areas in which each group 
might have done better. 


Fourth, and this to me is one of the 
most important, the group members came 
to realize that they had some knowledge 
to share with others from which others 
might benefit. This to me is the essence of 
cooperation; a realization that we have 
certain skills which others do not possess, 
and we can help others to acquire them. 
This, I believe, is the opposite of competi- 


tion in which we maintain a certain smug- 
ness about our superiority over others, and 
seek to guard very jealously any advant- 
age we may have. 


Here, for example, are some comments 
which were placed at the top of papers re- 
turned by one group: 


“Good work.” 


“If you need help see the pronoun 


group.” 


“You did very well, Bobby.” 
“Good work, considering you had to 
leave early to go to your band lesson.” 


Two of the groups made very serious 
offers of extra help to those who felt they 
needed it, and appointments were made on 
the spot for the following morning, and 
group members were assigned to help 
those who requested help. 


During the entire work in this project 
I felt that the teacher’s role was one of 
guidance and of giving help when needed. 


Interest - A Key to Reading Retardation 


DELWYN G. 


“No” is the answer a retarded reader 
invariably gives when asked if he enjoys 
reading. Needless to say, pupils who aren’t 
interested in reading read few books. Any 
child who curtails his reading activity be- 
comes more and more retarded in his read- 
ing. It is impossible to become a good 
swimmer without swimming; likewise, it 


is impossible to become a good violinist 
without playing the violin. By the same 





SCHUBERT 


token, it isn’t possible for a child to be- 
come a proficient reader if he does not 
read. This explanation is undoubtedly fun- 
damental to many cases of reading retar- 
dation. 


Why do so many children become un- 
interested in reading? It’s much like the 
well known fact that mixing cod liver oil 


‘Director of The Reading Clinic at Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
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with a child’s orange juice is a sure way to 
bring about an aversion for the latter. The 
child who experiences only displeasure 
when he reads soon begins to avoid the 
process in any form. Sometimes this Pav- 
lovian conditioning is a direct outgrowth 
of being forced into reading before ade- 
quate readiness has set in. In other in- 
stances physical factors—poor vision, hear- 
ing, or general health—may have been in- 
volved. But regardless of the factors origi- 
nally responsible, the important thing is 
that once interest in reading is lost, it is 
difficult to rekindle, even though the 
causal factors are no longer present. 


The interest factor relates also to the 
limited experiential backgrout.u which one 
finds so often among poor readers. Much 
of a student’s background of experiences 
has been acquired vicariously through 
reading. These vicarious experiences which 
have been built up in the area about which 
a student is reading enable him to read 
easily and enjoyably. The printed page is 
always more meaningful when the proper 
concepts are brought to the word symbols 
involved. Teachers should realize that the 
retarded reader has great voids in his ex- 
periential background because he has not 
read a great deal. These voids make suc- 
cessful reading comprehension difficult. 


From what has been said, it is evident 
that developing an interest in reading on 
the part of the poor reader should be the 
primary objective of any remedial reading 
program. The teacher who is faced with 
the difficult task of generating a retarded 
reader’s interest in reading should be 
guided by the following principles. 

1. Read professional books which are 
designed to help teachers gain an under- 


standing of children’s interests. These may 
include, for example, Norvell’s The Read- 
ing Interests of Young People;* and 
Witty’s Reading in Modern Education.’ 
The more you can learn about children’s 
interests, the better qualified you will be to 
provide for the needs of the children with 
whom you work. 

2. Utilize the child’s present interests. 
No matter how immature his interests are, 
it is essential that you begin by introducing 
materials which are related to them. If the 
child is given material which he sees as 
vital and functional, interest will be spon- 
taneous. 


3. Provide reading materials which 
are on or slightly below the pupil’s level of 
reading ability. By introducing easy mater- 
ials, the child will be sure to experience 
success. And success generates interest. 


4. Acquaint yourself with booklists 
and bibliographies of children’s books. 
These materials will make it simple for 
you to find the right book for the right 
child. The Children’s Catalogue,’ for ex- 
ample, lists hundreds of books for grades 
one through nine by categories, author, 
and title. Each book is described briefly 
and approximate grade levels are given. 
An extensive listing of book lists and 
bibliographies can be found in Chapter 
XIII of How To Increase Reading Ability, 
by Harris. 

‘G. W. Norvell, The Reading Interests of 
Young People, D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 
1950. 

P. A. Witty, Reading in Modern Education, 
D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1949. 
‘Children’s Catalogue, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, 1944. 


“A. J. Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability, 
Longmans Green, and Co., New York, 1949. 
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5. Above all, be enthusiastic and un- 
derstanding. If your manner conveys to the 
child the feeling that you think he is 
worthwhile and capable of improving, 
motivation is assured. 


The teacher who succeeds in devel- 
oping in her students an abiding interest in 
reading can consider her remedial work a 
success. If this interest is not developed, 


very little has been accomplished. As 
Arthur Gates has stated: 


The remedial case brought to a rela- 
tively high point by an intensive program 
will fail to keep pace with his companions, 
indeed is likely to retrogress, if his total 
volume of zestful reading in the future 
falls short of his classmates.® 


®A. I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 


Current English Forum 


N. W. writes: “In recent years sure and slow 
seem to have been widely used as adverbs. 
‘Drive slow’ signs are common. Swre occurs fre- 
quently in dialogue in stories and novels in lines 
like “He sure does.’ Have these two words 
gained acceptance as adjectives?” 


In modern English we have two classes of 
adverbs, those with the /y inflection and the 
“flat” adverbs which lack the /y ending. Both 
are descended from Old English in which ad- 
verbs were formed in two ways. One way was 
by adding /ic to the adjective; the other way 
was by adding ¢ to it. In the course of time the 
lic changed to our modern /y ending, and the e 
dropped. The flat adverbs such as fast and soon, 
as in “He runs fast” and “Come soon,” are just 
as respectable, so far as their form itself is con- 
cerned, as the adverbs ending in /y. But which 
of the flat adverbs are acceptable in standard 
English is a matter dependent on the usage of 
educated people. In some cases our adverbs may 
take either form (loud or loudly; soft or softly, 
guick or quickly). For example, a-command 
such as “Run quick!” uses the flat form of the 
adverb for emphasis. This form of the adverb 
in such a situation is just as acceptable in stand- 
ard English as is the inflected form in “Come 
as quickly'as you can.” 


Standard English, however, has its formal 


and informal levels of usage. Slow as an adverb 
in “Drive slow” or “Go slow” seems to have 
established itself as an accepted form on the in- 
formal level of Standard English, but the in- 
flected form is still preferred in more formal 
use as in “Let us proceed slowly in this matter” 
or “The enemy advanced slowly upon our out- 
posts.” Swre, as an adverb, has not yet gained 
the frequency of use among educated people, 
which makes us feel it to be “good English,” 
even on the level of informal, everyday conver- 
sation. When sure occurs as an adverb in fic- 
tional use, it is likely to be ascribed by the 
writer to characters who do not speak standard 
English. 

R. N. L. asks: “I note that some modern 
writers use farther in the sense of “more” or “in 
addition to.” I was taught that further was the 
proper word for this meaning, as in “We will 
speak further about the matter,” and that farther 
is correctly used in reference to distance, as in 
“The house is five miles farther.” Does this 
distinction still prevail?” 


This “rule,” which has been widely taught, 
is an over-simplification of the facts of both 
present and past usage. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury no such distinction in use between further 
and farther obtained. Samuel Johnson in his 
Dictionary held these two words to be used in- 
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terchangeably. In the nineteenth century certain 
grammarians began to insist that further be 
used to indicate degree and that farther be re- 
stricted to space or distance. Actual studies of 
usage show, however, that farther and further 
have both been widely used in reference to dis- 
tance and time (“two miles farther or further;” 
“a week at the farthest or the furthest”). But, 
owing to the widespread teaching of the nine- 
teenth century rule, further has become the pre- 
ferred word to express meanings of degree and 
“more” (“further information”; “talk further 
about the problem.”) The present prevailing 
practice in Standard English seems to be that, 
while farther and further are equally acceptable 
in reference to either distance or time, further 
is the form preferred for degree and “in addi- 
tion to.” 


S. H. asks: “Is there a good way of making 
clear to students the difference between the 
participal and gerund uses of phrases like enter- 


ing the room?” 


There would seem to be only one very com- 
pelling reason why students on any level of in- 
struction should be concerned with this distinc- 
tion. When a phrase such as entering the room 
is used as a modifier of a substantive in a main 
clause, it is customarily set off by a comma or 
commas. “Entering the room, the man looked 
about him’; “The man paused at the door, 
entering the room cautiously”; “The man, enter- 
ing the room, looked carefully about him.” In 
each of the three preceding sentences the phrase, 
entering the room, is used as an adjectival mod- 
ifier of the noun, man, in the main clause. If 
we examine the present participial form, enter- 
ing, by itself in each of these sentences, we find 
that it is functioning partly as adjective mod- 
ifier of man and partly as a verb expressing 


motion or action. Hence, some grammars call 
such participles “verbal adjectives.” 


Problems of punctuation seldom arise in the 
use of such phrases as substantives. In “Enter- 
ing the room was easy,” “They enjoy entering 
the room each day,” and “The burglar was bent 
on entering the room” the phrase is used in a 
substantive manner, and is frequently called a 
“gerund” or noun phrase. There is, if course, 
another form of the participial phrase used as 
adjective modifier, that introduced by the past 
participle form of the verb, instead of the pres- 
ent participle or “ing” form. In “The candidate, 
defeated in the election, withdrew from politics” 
or “Defeated in the election, the candidate re- 
turned to the practice of law,” the participial 
phrase which modifies “candidate” in each in- 
stance is formed with the past participle form 
of the verb, “defeat.” 


If students have difficulty in supplying 
punctuation for the adjective uses of phrases 
like “entering the room” and “defeated in the 
election,” a set of sentences showing the differ- 
ences between the adjective uses requiring 
punctuation, and the substantive uses which 
normally do not, similar to the ones employed 
here, can be written on the blackboard and 
analyzed. Since the use of such terminology as 
“participial” and “gerund” tends to confuse 
rather than enlighten many boys and girls, it 
is advisable to employ the simple terms of 
“adjective” and “noun” in explaining these uses 
of the phrases. 

Edward L. Anderson 
Brooklyn College 


| Note: This section is sponsored by The Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Current English Usage, 
Margaret M. Bryant, Chairman. | 











The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Some good suggestions to parents whose 
child has little interest in reading or spelling 
have been made by Elizabeth Antes, reading 
counselor at National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois. “Don’t force him to read!” 
Mrs. Antes advised. “Force is not a positive mo- 
tivation for learning. It just creates a strained 
and emotional situation, and as a result the 
child may set up a block that will keep him 
from remembering the words he already knows 
or from learning new ones.” It takes a happy 
and relaxed situation for learning to transpire, 
according to Mrs. Antes. 


“Instead of sending him to his room to read 
ten pages or practice ten words, try ‘hanging 
the butcher’ or playing ‘alphabet soup.’ These 
are fun games that the whole family can enjoy 
and at the same time help Johnny with his read- 
ing or spelling. Many children have cheerfully 
played them without realizing their educational 
value.” 


Such simple games as these are used at the 
Guidance Center of the National College of 
Education. Therapists at the Guidance center 
have found games to be one effective way of 
stimulating interest in learning. The child enters 
the game willingly, determined to have a good 
time and eager to learn the rules of the game. 
Such effort is healthful and educational. It takes 
concentration and alertness to play and even 
more skill to win. And if the child should lose, 
the game teaches him to concede with fairly 
good grace. Games can help children improve 
their vocabulary and word recognition skill and 
may improve visual skill by increasing eye span 
and visual memory. 


The success of creating such interest de- 
pends upon the manner in which the subject is 
presented to the child. Mrs. Antes says to make 
“Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 


the game sound fun and let the child know that 
you, too, are interested in playing. Don’t treat 
it as a way to improve Johnny’s reading. If you 
present a friendly feeling of competition the 
child is more apt to respond. 


Here are several old but good games to start 
with. Others are word bingo, vowel dominoes, 
and fish. They can be purchased at most book 
stores. 

“Alphabet Soup” is perfect to play while the 
family is motoring through the countryside. As 
the billboards pass by suggest to the child that 
he form the alphabet by finding the letters on 
the roadside signs. An advertisement on “boats” 
will give him the first two letters, A and B. C 
from the sign on Chicago will be next, and so 
on down the line. This is fun to play and is an 
easy way to sharpen his recognition of letters. 


When he tires of this, see if he can develop 
the alphabet by finding whole words starting 
with each letter: apple, bug, camp, Denver, eat, 
etc. This will help him develop eye span and 
quicken his recognition of words. 


“Hang the Butcher” is fun for the older 
child to play to stimulate correct spelling. Two 
or more can play this game. It works like this: 
One person thinks of a word and marks down 
on paper a line for each letter in the word. If 
the player is thinking of the word photography 
he makes 11 short lines like this ............. 
This shows the length of the word to the other 
players. Each of the players then takes a turn 
asking if the word has a , m, or r or any other 
letter in the alphabet. Each time a player guesses 
a letter that appears in the word it is written 
in the space or spaces where it is located in the 
word. When a person suggests a letter that is 
not found in the word he is punished. The first 


time he misses he draws a scaffold; next time 


the head of the butcher; then his body, etc. 
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When the butcher’s body has been completed 
the player must withdraw from the game. It is 
fun for the player who suggested the word to 
see how many other players he can force out of 
the game. 


“Three-thirds of a Ghost” is another game 
which most children enjoy. Start out with any 
letter and try to add as many letters as possible 
without completing a word. Each time a person 
ends a word he is one-third of a ghost. When 
he has ended three words he is a ghost and out 
of the game. For example, you and your child 
can play it this way: you start by saying r, the 
child adds e, you say m, and he says ¢. Since 
rent is a word and he has ended the word, he is 
one-third of a ghost. The trick is to think of a 
letter which will not form a word and thus pro- 
long the game. This game requires a wide vo- 
vabulary and a quick mind. 


2 


A new book club for children “to give 
youngsters a balanced diet or reading they will 
enjoy” has been organized by Parents’ Magazine. 
To be known as ‘Parents’ Magazine's Book Club 
for Children,” the club was launched in Sep- 
tember and offers selections from all fields of 


children’s literature. 


Parents’ Magazine feels that a book club 
for children limited to one type of writing like 
fiction or biography does not develop broad 
enough reading tastes,” said George J. Hecht, 
the publisher, in his announcement of the club. 
“To stimulate children’s love for good books, 
and at the same time increase their reading 
skills and enlarge their vocabulary, a reading 
diet should be varied. For this reason Parents’ 
Magazine's Book Club for Children will offer 
the best of books ranging from science, art, 
biography, to fiction. 


“Reading experts say that children read 
what is made easily available and accessible to 
them,” Mr. Hecht continued. “Our book club 
is making the world’s best children’s books 


available at a nominal cost and will enable par- 
ents to stimulate and improve their child’s read- 
ing tastes and give them a many-sided under- 
standing of the world around them.” 


The books selected by Parents’ Magazine 
will be offered to members at a uniform price 
of $1.47, regardless of the original publishing 
price. Selections will be geared to an age level 
of eight to twelve years. The first selection for 
October was The Story of Marco Polo, a new 
book by Olive Pirce, illustrated by Frederico 


Castellon. 


The Parents’ Magazine Book Club for Chil- 
dren is a further step in Parents’ Magazine's 
program of furnishing good reading for chil- 
dren of all ages. In the past three years Parents’ 
Magazine has inaugurated four magazines for 
children, with the purpose of directing chil- 
dren’s interests toward good literature and crea- 
tive activities and away from sensational and 
lurid comic books. The children’s magazines 
currently published by Parents’ Magazine are 
Children’s Digest, Humpty Dumpty’'s Magazine 
for Little Children, Polly Pigtail’s Magazine for 
Girls, and Piggity’s Animal Story Magazine. 


bs 


Units on Free Materials, a pamphlet of nine 
detailed units for the elementary grades, has 
been published by the Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. The units, which 
follow, are designed to be used with the 1953 
edition of the Elementary Teachers’ Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials: 


Accident Prevention and Safety (primary) 

Art and Handwork (elementary ) 

Health and Social Hygiene (primary) 

Nutrition and Diet (intermediate) 

Conservation (primary ) 

Conservation (intermediate and upper) 

Expansion of the West (intermediate social 
studies ) 

Our Fertile Fields of Cotton (intermediate 
and upper) 
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Both the booklet of units and the Guide 
may be ordered from the Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


x 


The English Language Arts, the first of five 
volumes on the teaching of English to be pub- 
lished by the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, was among the fifty books chosen as 
the “Outstanding Educational Books of 1952,” 
with the advice of 200 educators by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in Baltimore. 


A complete list of educational publications 
issued during 1952 appeared in the spring issue 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. This list, also 
compiled annually by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, has ap- 
peared since 1927, first in School and Society, 
and later in the Phi Delta Kappan. 


The compilers point out that in 1927, the 
first year of publication of this list, 221 titles 
comprised the output of educational books, and 
the average price per volume was $1.95. In 
1952 586 titles were issued, at an average price 
of $2.45 a volume. 


The selected list of the 50 outstanding edu- 
cational books of 1952, annotated, may be ob- 
tained for five cents a copy by writing to the 
Publications Department, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


& 


Another readability scale for the lower 
grades has appeared in the form of the Win- 
netka Chart for Determining Grade Placement 
of Children’s Books, designed by Mabel Mor- 
phett, Vivian Weedon, and Carleton Wash- 
burne. The chart does not appear to be radical- 
ly different from others which have appeared 
recently in the children’s reading area. It con- 
tains a list of 1500 commonest words and a 
formula the elements of which must be ascer- 
tained by counting and then combined for a 


numerical equivalent. The Chart is published by 
the Division of Publications, Reading Clinic, 
Temple University. 


Developing Children’s Power of Self-Ex- 
pression Through Writing is a recent publica- 
tion of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. The volume appears to be an out- 
standing development of the thesis that in 
this age of epedemic “spectatoritis” among chil- 
dren, brought on by overexposure to radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures, it is imperative for 
teachers to have the knowledges and skills to 
help children convey their own thoughts 
through a variety of means. The discussion of 
how to get children to reach higher levels of 
thought and expression—by capitalizing on 
those things in the language which children 
love and are fascinated by—seems especially 
fresh and worthwhile. In addition, teachers may 
find use for the numerous examples included in 
this section to inspire children in their own 
classes to similar creative undertakings. 


We suggest that interested teachers write 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


x 


Language Arts in the primary and elemen- 
tary grades at Walden school has been pub- 
lished by the Walden School, 1 West 88th 
Street, New York 24. The pamphlet gives a 
brief rationale for language teaching and de- 
scribes the program at Walden: philosophy, 
activities and experiences, the reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening programs, and the teach- 
er's role. Write to the Walden School for a copy. 


x 


Young America Films’ 1953-54 catalogs of 
teaching films are now available for distribu-: 
tion. The catalog of Teaching Films is 24 pages 
in size, done in two attractive colors, and lists 
more than 145 educational motion pictures for 


for a copy. 
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school and community groups. The YAF catalog 
of Filmstrips also is 24 pages in size, done in 
two colors, listing more than 440 new film- 
strips for all grade levels and curriculum areas. 
Copies of both catalogs may be obtained free 
upon request to Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17. 


What television can do educationally con- 
tinues to be an area of exploration. One of the 
studies’ completed in late August, 1952, has 
given television another satisfactory role, that 
of correcting misconceptions and destroying 
prejudices among children of different lands. 
Positively, it was effective in building under- 
standings. 

After a series of twenty-one television shows 
were produced it was found that misconceptions 
had almost disappeared among the elementary 
school children given the original test. Only 
four countries were visited: Mexico, Hawaii, 


France and Japan. 






















This type of television show has unlimited 
possibilities to include all races, countries, and 
creeds. It has value in presenting children from 
foreign lands along with their cultural contribu- 
tions. It presented children as alike—experienc- 
ing love for parents, friends, and pets. It showed 
children adventuring together, having universal 
problems and enjoying like things, such as 
dramatizations of old loved legends and folk- 
lore. 


The result: A wealth of understanding for 
the child who participated and the child who 
viewed. What can be more prized than a child’s 
respect for another, regardless of color or creed? 


x 


Here are the titles of the December, 1953 
Junior Literary Guild selections: 


For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth Sawyer. Viking, 
$2.50. 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 
Danny’s Luck, by Lavinia R. Davis. Doubleday 
and Company, $2.50. 








For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 
Beano, Circus Dog, by Helen Orr Watson. Far- 
rar, Straus and Young, Inc., $2.75. 







For girls 12 to 16 years old: Love, Laurie, by 
Betty Cavanna. The Westminster Press, $2.50. 

For boys 12 to 16 years old: Outlaw Red, by 
Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday House, $2.50. 
"Happy Holiday, KDYL-TV, Channel 4, Salt 
Lake City. Master’s Thesis, Educational Adminti- 
stration, University of Utah, 1952, written by 
Winifred Walker and produced by Leland 
Auslender. 














Audio-Visual Materials: Their Nature and Use. 
By Walter Arno Wittich and Charles 
Francis Schuller. Harper and Brothers, 
$6.00. 

An educator who reads this volume may 
banish forever his frequent but unexpressed 
idea that audio-visual materials are necessary 
evils in today’s curriculum. Rather he will view 
them as being more necessary than standard 
textbooks. In addition, he will be rather well- 
versed in the science of using these aids. He 
will be familar with practically all of the aids 
on the market, those which can be devised 
easily, and he more skillfully will put to audio- 
visual use other things in the community here- 
tofore unnoticed. He will know the general 
characteristics and nature of the various mater- 
ials and most of their advantages. On the other 
hand, he will have to learn many of their dis- 
advantages through experience. 


A case in point is the section devoted to 
educational television. Since educational TV is 
still a dream in many teachers’ eyes, and since 
commercial television may be all that will be 
available for a long time, he may be somewhat 
disappointed in the emphasis given to educa- 
tional television rather than to commercial tele- 
vision. Only one page is devoted to the selection 
and wise use of telecasts in that section. But, in 
the authors’ defense, it must be admitted that 
general principles applicable to other aids 
should be considered in using television also. 


Audio-Visual Materials is of excellent for- 
mat. Good quality smooth finish paper permits 
all of the details in the 224 photographs and 
drawings to be reproduced faithfully. Large, 
readable print enhances its readability, but at 


the same time affects its length (pp. 564) and, 
probably, its price ($6.00). The drawings and 
photographs provide direct instruction for the 
teacher. Mending recording tapes, recommended 
angles and distances in setting up a projector, 
and how to arrange a tackboard are just three 
examples of graphic instruction provided for 
the teacher. 


The thirteen types of materials, plus a sec- 
tion on their administration, are treated here 
less theorectically than in, say, the 48th N.S.S.E. 
Yearbook. Wittich and Schuller have produced 
a book which should help teachers meet class- 
room problems in using audio-visual materials. 
In addition, the activities suggested in each area 
should prevent students from receiving purely 
mechanical or superficial variety in their class- 
room work. 

William A. Jenkins 
Wisconsin State College, 


Milwaukee 


Schools at Work in 48 States: A Study of Ele- 
mentary School Practices. Bulletin 1952, No. 

3. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 

Office, 1952. 35 cents. 

This volume reports observations of desir- 
able classroom practices made by the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Language arts teach- 
ers will be especially interested in the concrete, 
practical descriptions found in the chapters on 
“Developing Understanding and Skill in Read- 
ing, “Learning to Write and to Spell,” and “En- 
joying Creative Expression.” Other chapters 
deal with problems of pupil grouping, teacher 
participation in curriculum-making, school-com- 
munity relations, and the like. Dr. Helen K. 
Mackintosh was co-ordinator for the study. 
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EDITED BY MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 
[ May Hill Arbuthnot is well-known as teacher, 
writer, and lecturer in the field of children’s 
books. She is author of the volume, CHIL- 
DREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1947) 
and editor of the new Arbuthnot Anthology of 
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For Older Children 
One Hundred White Horses. By Mildred Law- 
rence. Illustrated by Oscar Liebman. Har- 
court, 1953. $2.40. (9-12) 


A new story by Mildred Lawrence is eagerly 
anticipated by little girls who admire her 
spunky, energetic heroines and eleven-year-old 
Penny Page, headed for Florida in the year 
1886, will be no exception. It was unfortunate 
for Penny that having counted white horses to 
77 she should come to a land where there were 
practically no horses. How could she ever get 
her wish? It was still more unfortunate for her 
father that in the country where he was going 
to open a store, Captain Riggs’ storeboat was al- 
ready plying its trade from the nearby river. 
Yancey Riggs belonged to the storeboat and 
besides teasing Penny unmercifully, he 
frightened her with tales of his father’s wonder- 
ful storeboat. Penny matched him bravely, but 
in spite of the fact that both children were 
shameless go-getters for their respective stores, 
the business of both dwindled steadily. Kindly 
people, new ways of living, new activities of 
many kinds and the struggle to raise funds for a 
schoolhouse occupied everyone. When Penny 
had a sensational opportunity to count her hun- 
dred white houses, it was no wonder all her 
wishes came true together. There was the assur- 
ance of a prosperous future for both the Page 
and the Riggs’ families and peace at last be- 
tween Penny and Yancey. 
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Children’s Literature, Scott, Foresman, 1953. 


Like all the Lawrence books, children share 
the adults’ responsibilities as well as their fun, 
and work is a very real part of life for every- 
one. Odd characters and a colossal practical joke 
add to the interest of this pleasant story. 


Take It Easy. By Thelma Harrington Beli. Illus- 
trated by Corydon Bell. Viking, 1953. $2.50. 
(9-12) 

This book proves that Mrs Bell can create 
child and adult characters so alive and growing 
that she has no more need for fantasy props 
than her heroine had for Mr. Askew, once she 
grew up. Twelve-year old Marjie was a chronic 
procrastinator, to the despair of her competent 
mother. Then one day Marjie rubbed an old 
brass elephant and found herself with a serving 
man, the invisible and impeccable Mr. Askew. 
She was soon secretly taking full advantage of 
his services to tidy up her room and make 
superb cakes and cookies for her. The Benton 
family was awed by the change in their dwadler 
but a few miracles occurred which had them 
baffled. Marjie’s conscience was undisturbed 
until she honestly wanted to paint. She called 
on Mr. Askew for help and then sent him away 
because she suddenly realized she must do her 
painting herself. This was the beginning of 
Marjie’s real reform and a frightening emer- 
gency added the finishing touches. Marjie final- 
ly knew she must bid her helper goodbye, and 
she did, regretfully but firmly. She had learned 
to stand on her own feet. 
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The Benton family is delightful—dear, fussy 
Mom, matter-of-fact father, and Scott, a good 
scout and loyal brother. Marjie’s growing pains 
are entirely normal and the change for the 
better could have been normally accomplished. 
Mr. Askew seems genuinely askew in this 
otherwise realistic family. The dialogue is un- 
usually lively and natural and this modern geni 
does promote some hilarious situations. It is an 
amusing tale. 





From My Friend Yakub 


My Friend Yakub. By Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Scrib- 
ners, 1953. $2.75. (10-16) 

Nicholas Kalashnikoff, Siberian-born 
American, gave us a great story and a memor- 
able character in his book, The Defender. Now 
he gives young readers Yakub the Tartar artist, 
storyteller and master hand with horses. The tale 
is told in the first person by the boy Kolya and 
is not only the record of the boy's adventures 
but of Yakub’s influence. “He was part of my 
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life,” the boy says,” what he gave me I shall 
have forever.” And so will the reader. For in 
this book he will get intimate pictures of Siber- 
ian village life, a colorful gallery of people, a 
spirited boy, nettlesome horses, wild, incredible 
races, and the steady hand and deep wisdom of 
Yakub guiding them all. The horse trading and 
training provide humorous episodes and the 
race through the howling mob of the Snow Vil- 
lage is a thriller. But it is wise, loving Yakub, 
“the man of a golden heart,” who makes this a 
strange and splendid story. 


Mara Daughter of the Nile. By Eloise Harvis 

McGraw. Coward, 1953. $3.00. (12- ) 

To turn from Indians and pioneers in the 
far West, Moccasin Trail, to write a novel about 
ancient Egypt is no mean feat, especially as Mrs. 
McGraw has done both books superbly. Mara is 
by far the most exciting historical fiction young 
people have been treated to in years. Perhaps 
it is teen-age romance, but many a preadolescent 
girl is going to devour it and so is her mother. 


The story is laid in the time of Queen Hat- 
sheput, who usurped the throne in place of her 
half-brother, Thutmose. The plot concerns the 
conspiracies of the rival parties, those for the 
Queen and those for the King. Mara is a slave, 
with memories of better days and a pair of blue 
eyes that are rare and memorable in Egypt. She 
is suddenly purchased by a mysterious man who 
wants her to serve the Queen's party as a spy. 
He offers her luxury and freedom if she suc- 
ceeds and death if she fails. Mara accepts. On 
board a ship, she encounters an attractive young 
scribe who turns out to be Lord Sheftu, power- 
ful in the Queen's court but secretly plotting for 
the King. He forces Mara into his services as a 
spy for Thutmose. Mara fancies herself clever 
enough to play both sides, while she lives lux- 
uriously with the fat, frightened Caananite 
princess the Queen is trying to force on- her 
brother. Then strange things happen to Mara. 
She develops loyalties she can ill afford and she 
falls in love with Lord Sheftu. In the end, this 
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too clever little liar and cheat is transformed. 
She suffers tortures rather than betray her loyal- 
ties and barely escapes with her life. 


Picturesque details of the varied life of 
ancient Egypt in the courts, the shops, the Inns, 
and on the river boats, a complex plot, terrify- 
ing action and a girl, half villian, half heroine, 
but altogether alive, make this an outstanding 
novel for young people. 


For the Middle Years 
Eagle Feather. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus- 

trated by Tom Two Arrows. Crowell, 1953. 

$2.50. (7-10) 

In this easy-to-read book about modern de- 
sert Indians, Mr. Bulla tells a good story and 
conveys considerable information about the 
Navaho’s way of life. When young Eagle Feath- 
er accidentally damages Crook Nose’s truck, this 
disagreeable relative insists that the boy must 
come and live with him to pay for the repairs. 
Reluctantly Eagle Feather goes. He is over- 
worked, half-starved and badly treated. But he 
pluckily sticks to his bargain all summer as he 
promised, and only starts his runaway journey 
home when his time is up and Crook Nose 
won't release him. Twice he is caught and it 
takes courage to try again. But once reunited 
with his father all is well. Three songs by Mr. 
Bulla and spirited drawings by an Indian artist 
add to the interest and authenticity of the story. 


Little Rhody. By Neta Lohnes Frazier. Illus- 
trated by Henrietta Jones Moon. Longmans, 
1953. $2.75. (2-12) 

As the title indicates, this is a girl story and 
with a few exceptions, a phenomenally good 
little girl. But lively family spats, mother’s stub- 
born antipathy to dogs and Caryl’s occasional 
spitefulness, save it from being goody goody. 
Little Rhody’s tenth birthday came in 1875 and 
she hoped the invitations to her party would 
establish her as Rhoda, not Little Rhody. But 
there was no party, because the family decided 
to move to a farm in Michigan. Modern train 
travellers by steamline and diesel will delight in 





the details of that train ride. Only the soot is 
missing. Each chapter has to do with a mild ad- 
venture in the new community—home making, 
farming, school, the amusing mince pie robbery, 
and father’s book. Little Rhody proves her 
mettle and moves steadily towards that great 
moment when sharp-tongued Caryl calls her 
Rhoda, at last. A quiet, pleasant picture of fam- 
ily life in earlier days. 


Wilderness Journey. By William O. Steele. Illus- 
strated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 1953. 
$2.50. (8-12) 

Poor, pindling little Flan Taylor, ten-years- 
old, was good at his letters but not much else. 
He couldn't handle an ax or a gun or even skin 
an animal after someone else shot it. His three 
big brothers never let him forget how weekly 
and no account he was. But the last straw was 
an attack of quinsey which kept him from 
moving Westwards with his pioneer family. 
When he was well, he was handed over to a 
strange man, Chapman Green, a Long Hunter; 
and with this mighty woodsman poor little Flan 
was to travel through the Indian-infested wild- 
erness. Flan had his pride and he was bound 
that Green should not have to slow down for 
him. The boy struggled mightily and the man 
was patient. He taught Flan one skill after an- 
other, and Flan learned not only woodcraft but 
a deep love for Chapman Green. The two of 
them weathered some appalling emergencies on 
the Wilderness trail and the boy proved not 
only his courage but his skill. When his family 
heard about Flan’s achievements his mother re- 
marked, “A woman with fowr fine big sons 
don’t need nothing else.” And Flan knew then 
that he might not be exactly big but what 
mattered was knowing that you can do what 
you have to do. Well-drawn characters, graphic 
details of the wilderness, and absorbing action 
make this book well worth while. 


Curious Misste. By Virginia Sorensen. Illustrated 
by Marilyn Miller. Harcourt, 1953. $2.75. 
(8-12) 

Missie will be the delight of librarians and 
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teachers and undoubtedly the heroine of many 
a Book Week celebration. For books were what 
Missie was looking for, only she did not know 
it. Missie lived in the Georgia cotton country 
and like the elephant’s child she was full of 
“satiable curiosity.” She dug up seeds to see if 
they had sprouted. She nearly went to the cotton 
gin trying to see where the cotton went. But 
when she asked who built the cotton gin, no 
one could tell her. There were a few old books 
in Missie’s little country school, but she had 
read them all and they did not answer her ques- 
tions. She did not suppose books could, until a 
wonderful new teacher told her about Libraries, 
and Missie finally saw one for herself. Later, 
because she asked more questions than anyone 
else, Missie was chosen to tell the County Com- 
missioners how much they needed a bookmobile 
to come to them, since they could hardly ever 
go to the city library. Of course, they got the 
bookmobile and Missie her books. Missie starts 
out a very human and amusing little girl. If she 
ends with a wee bit more success than is usual, 
her story nevertheless is a warm and real one. 
Book hunger and book needs in rural commu- 
nities are real indeed. 


A Few Biographies 
La Salle of the Mississippi. By Ronald Syme. 

Illustrated by William Stobbs. Morrow, 

1953. $2.50. (12-16) 

These biographies of the explorers by Ron- 
ald Syme—Columbus, Cortes, Radisson and 
Champlain—are exceedingly well done and the 
last one, La Salle, is no exception. In spite of 
the high adventure and continuous activity of 
all these explorers, the character of each man 
emerges clearly and engages the interest of the 
reader. In the case of La Salle, the man’s quiet 


studious nature seems strangely at variance with 
his dauntless determination to find the Miss- 
issippi and chart its unknown course. He was 
only 22 when he left his wealthy family and 
comfortable home in Rouen, France, to set off 
for the wilderness and a life of almost unen- 





durable hardships. Again and again his project 
was blocked or seemed doomed to failure but 
his steadfast purpose to go on never wavered. 
That at forty-three, he should be shot by two 
treacherous ne’er-do-wells in his company, was 
ironical and terrible. The author spares no de- 
tails in this horrifying conclusion to a noble, 
selfless life. But the sense of defeat remains, and 
perhaps for that reason it takes an older child 
to accept this story. Dramatically told, this is 
the sorrowful story of a dream almost accom- 
plished. 


Elizabeth Enters. Laurie Johnston. Illustrated 
with photographs. Scribners, 1953. $3.00. 
(10-14) 

Girls not old enough to read Miss Craw- 
ford’s books about The Little Princesses and 
Elizabeth the Queen will enjoy this briefer book 
with its delightful pictures of the child-to- 
queen. The author covered the Canadian tour of 
the Princess for the New York Times and writes 
of her with understanding and admiration. Chil- 
dren will love Lilibet’s little house. The horse 
addicts will understand her enthusiasm for 
horses and the romance of her marriage will de- 
light the teen age. The book is rather too gen- 
eral, with too few revealing episodes, but after 
all, there was only one “Crawfie” and the rest of 
the world must view royalty at some distance. 
The Princess emerges from this book an ad- 
mirable young woman well qualified to be 
Queen. 


Bicycle in the Sky. The Story of Alberto Santos- 
Dumont. By Rose Brown. Illustrated by 
Rose Sayre Wiseman. Scribner's, 1953. 
$2.50. (10-14) 

This diverting biography of Santos-Dumont 
will delight children and make a good basis of 
comparison with Quentin Reynolds’ The 
Wright Brothers. Unlike the Wrights, Alberto 
was enormously wealthy. He could smash up 
machines without any financial worry and when 
he won huge prizes, he turned the money over 
to further aeronautics in France. His childhood, 
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on the enormous coffee plantation of his 
father, was an active and a happy one. He and 
his father understood each other completely and 
unlike most fathers with a son determined to 
fly, the elder Dumont seems always to have be- 
lieved that his son would do it, and endowed 
him accordingly. The stories of Alberto’s flights 
over and around Paris are incredible. He ped- 
alled along in a sort of bicycle with wings. He 
crashed repeatedly and always came out ready 
to build anew. He had picnics in the sky, 
charmed a Princess with his stunts, was the idol 
of the Parisian people and spent his own money 
freely and continuously to further aviation. The 
Wright brothers will not suffer from this story 
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From Bicycle in the Sky 


of their only rival. but the reader cannot help 
thinking what an entrancing person that Brazil- 
ian flyer must have been, entertaining all Paris, 
and coming in a close second to our own avia- 
tion geniuses. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
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The Jacksons of Tennessee. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. Dut- 
ton, 1953. $2.75. (13-16) 

Mrs. Vance has brought to teen-age and pre- 
adolescent girls a happy combination of history 
and romance in her biographies of notable wo- 
men of the past. Martha Washington, Patsy Jef- 
ferson, Marie Antoinette, Lady Jane Grey have 
all been sensitively portrayed by this gifted 
writer. In Rachel Jackson, for this book is more 
her story than the President’s, the author faced 
a difficult problem. The beautiful and kindly 
Rachel Donelson was haunted all of her days by 
the tragedy of her first marriage to Lewis Ro- 
bards and their subsequent divorce, which had 
not been completed when she married Andrew 
Jackson. Mrs. Vance faces the problem squarely, 
gives all the details of the misunderstanding and 
then follows compassionately the terrible and 
long lasting results of this unwitting mistake 
upon both the gentle Rachel and the fiery An- 
drew. It is a tragic story at best. Even the beauty 
and grace of the heroine, the loving devotion of 
Andy and their brief periods of fun and 
triumph together, cannot ameliorate the sorrow 
of the bitter scandal that finally killed Rachel. 
This is a mature and complex social problem, 
but perhaps a wholesome one for young girls to 
face. The lovable qualities of the two people 
lifts it above any sordidness and the disastrous 
effects of malicious gossip were never more 
tragically demonstrated. 


Picture Stories for the Youngest 
The Christmas Bunny. By Will and Nicolas. 

Harcourt, 1953. $2.50. (4-8) 

Will Lipkind and the winner of the Calde- 
cott Medal for illustrations, Nicolas Mordvinoff, 
have an original way with picture-stories. This 
one is no exception. How young Davy found 
himself taking part in the Christmas Eve party 
of the forest animals is logically explained, al- 
though later even Davy had his doubts. But the 
party was wonderful, with animals from field 
mice to bears, presents, games, and Santa Claus 
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himself as master of ceremonies. Davy’s ride 
home is thrilling to read about and wonderful 
to behold in Mr. Mordvinoff's striking picture. 
This is already a favorite book, with its ad- 
mirable balance between adventure and security. 


From The Christmas Bunny 


Little Frightened Tiger. By Golden MacDonald 
(pseud. for Margaret Wise Brown). Pic- 
tures by Leonard Weisgard. Doubleday, 
1953. $2.50. (3-6) 

This comforting little fable of a scared baby 
tiger shows by pictures and text that every 
creature is afraid of something. The big old 
elephants run from a mouse, a mouse from his 
shadow and so it goes until Little Frightened 
Tiger, backed up by his big mother and father, 
sees the point. He then begins to enjoy his 
home in the jungle and is never afraid of any- 
thing except himself. This conclusion is a bit 
subtle and adult, but does not bother children 
who are delighted with the amusing sequence 
and the pictures of the timid tiger cub with his 
understanding parents. 
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Michael McGillicudy. By Loretta Marie Tyman. 
Illustrated by Gioia Fiamenghi. Abelard 
Press, 1953. $2.00. (5-8) 

How the handsome blue-eyed, red-headed 
McGillicudy family finally found a house large 
enough for themselves and the longed-for dog, 
is a credit to young Michael, entirely. It proves 
that a loose tooth may now and then be some- 
thing of an asset. Children like the story and the 
gay modern pictures but one complaint is un- 
animous. The blue-eyed McGillicudys are con- 
sistently black-eyed throughout the story. Ex- 
cept for this unforgivable discrepancy they and 
their story are amusing and satisfying. 


Peter's Long Walk. By Lee Kingman. Pictures 
by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 1953. $2.50. 
(5-8) 

Both the author and artist of this little story 

are sensitively aware of the poignancy of a 

young child’s confusions and his closeness to the 

world of nature. Peter was lonely, but everyone 
told him that he would go to school when he 
was five and find playmates there. So the day 
after his fifth birthday, Peter set off for the 
village school before anyone else was even 
awake. Things did not turn out as Peter ex- 
pected but an understanding adult set him 
straight and started him home. What happened 
is a secret-—Peter’s and yours, but he did find 
playmates, quite a variety of them. Sharing this 
book with children is to show them the beauty 
of maple trees hung with the rosy buds of 
spring, ferns just uncurling, lively young forest 
creatures and a brave:little boy marching along 
with his secret, close kin to the furry wood folk. 

Isn't this the first time a cemetery has appeared 

in a picture book (this one came before Made- 

line Rescued)? Anyway, it is as tenderly drawn 
as the little.boy who did not cry. 
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